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THE PRINCIPLE OF ORDER IN POLITICS * 


OR the purposes of this discussion I will confine this paper 

to a consideration of the State itself, and not to those sub- 
ordinate phases of political life, such as propaganda, party rule, 
pressure groups, organized public opinion, and the like, by which 


modern government is largely carried on. Moreover, I will con- 
sider the State in its most general form; namely, as an organized 
political society containing any community in a given geo- 
graphical area. This State will have a government as a necessary 
property, though for that reason never to be considered as 
separate or apart from it, or above it. 

If we examine such a State, we will find, first, that the most 
important relation within it is that between the State itself and 
any given individual person within it; and secondly, that the 
relation between the citizen and the government is necessarily 
secondary to the first. Every theory of the citizen under his 
government essentially assumes another, and often tacit, theory 
about the relation of the individual to the political society itself 
considered as a whole. 

When, however, we begin to examine this first and ultimate 
relation, we are immediately confronted with a difficult problem. 


* This paper wil 2 discussed at the 17th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Philosophical Association at Philadelphia, December 29. 
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This State is composed of many individual free persons, each 
of whom has his own particular ultimate and immediate ends, 
yet each of whom has united his own will with those of all the 
others in the community in search of a further end which is 
common to all of them. The moral unity which results from 
this union of wills is the State itself. It is a unity which is 
not a mere ens rationts, as some have held, but a real unity 
existing as such in the non-subjective order. 

Now this moral unity is obviously a unity of order. It is a 
unity that arises within diversity, not out of it, and it has its 
own formal, material, final and efficient causes. It has so many 
of the characteristics of an individual person that it has been 
called by some, perhaps incorrectly, a moral person. By others, 
particularly by Suarez, it has been called a mystical body, in the 
natural order, of course. But whatever we call it, there exists 
within it a diversity of persons willing at the same time their 
own particular ends and the one end that is common to all. 

From this fact there arises that fundamental problem of 
polities which Jacques Maritain has called the “ social paradox.” 

This paradox is caused by what I may call the principle of 
mutuality of responsibility between the citizen and the State. 
It is a paradox faced mostly by those who follow the perennial 
philosophy. Most modern philosophers do not see the paradox 
at all, if they have adopted one or other of the extremes of 
political thought, the social by itself or the individual by itself. 
It is only those who attempt to see the social and the individual 
at the same time who feel the force of the paradox. 

What is this paradox? To put it in its simplest, but somewhat 
inaccurate, terms, it says that the citizen is at one and the same 
time an end to which the State is a means, and in a sense a means 
to the State as an end. It is certain that the State exists solely that 
the individual person may find in it the perfect development of 
his personality. It is also certain that the State may call upon the 
individual to give it the fullest measure of his devction, and may 
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even require him to sacrifice for it his goods, his liberty, and 
even his life. It is certain that the State is a means as far as 
the individual is concerned. It is also certain that the State 
may treat him as if he were merely a means to its preservation 
or even its well-being, and that it does this by an authority which 
is the authority of God Himself. 

I have ventured to call this double fact a mutuality of 
responsibility. That it is a fact must be admitted by everyone 
who professes the philosophy of the Schoolmen, who stress the 
idea that our external acts have both an individual and a social 
aspect, an idea familiar to readers of the Encyclicals of Pope 
Pius XJ. As the same Pope points out, the idea can be denied 
only by those who profess either of two extreme social philo- 
sophies. If we deny the social and solve the paradox solely in 
favor of the individual, we have that individualism which has 
been called social modernism, and is ultimately anarchy. If we 
solve the paradox solely in favor of the State, we will be trapped 
in that Absolute State which is the characteristic of most total- 
itarian systems today. Each of the systems has a partial truth; 
each is false because it denies the other partial truth. By hold- 
ing both partial truths at the same time, we come to be forced 
to accept that mutuality of responsibility which for us is the 
fundamental philosophical problem of political theory. 

Now it is known that Jacques Maritain solves the problem by 
a consideration of the individuality and the personality existing 
at the same time in individual human beings (for instance, in 
Scholasticism and Politics, pp. 56-88.) Mr. Maritain sums up 
the theory as it affects politics in the following paragraph: 


In brief, while the person as such is a totality, the individual as such 
is a part; while the person, as person or as totality, demands that the 
common good of temporal society should flow back to him, and while 
through his ordination to the transcendent whole, he even surpasses the 
temporal society, the same person, as an individual or as part, is 
inferior to the social whole, and must serve the common cause as a 
member of the whole (p. 73). 


Wilfrid Parsons 


I will leave to the speculative philosophers a consideration of 
the metaphysics involved in this doctrine, and will confine my 
remarks to its social and political implications. 

Let me say, then, that at first sight the doctrine is to the political 
theorist a most attractive one. Granted its metaphysical truth, 
it does seem to offer a satisfactory solution to the social paradox. 
The mutual responsibility is accounted for by the statement that 
each human being is both a person and an individual, a whole 
and a part, at the same time, which makes the State responsible 
to him and him responsible to the State reciprocally. The 
materialistic, totalitarian States are those which look on man 
solely as individual or part, and treat him accordingly. The 
Personalist State is that which respects the personality of man, 
while not denying that his individuality subjects him to the 
social whole at the same time. 

Yet it seems to me that this doctrine, applied to politics, is 
neither sufficient nor necessary to explain the social paradox. 

First of all, in seeking to solve one paradox, it seems to me 
to lead us into another and more difficult one. For it will be 
noticed that Mr. Maritain derives the responsibility of the State 
to the citizen from his personality alone. From this it would 
seem to follow that the more personalized, or, better, spiritualized, 
the members of the State become, the higher would rise the 
individual interests of each and every citizen in the State. The 
result of this would be a correlative lowering of the social 
responsibility of the citizen. Carrying out this ultimately, we 
would thus have an extreme individualism arising out of person- 
ality, the opposite of individuality. If this analysis is correct, 
and I offer it with diffidence, then we have a more unsolvable 
paradox than before: individualism in society the direct result 
of personality, not of individuality. 

Moreover, in its application to society, the doctrine demands 
that the responsibility of man to the State be derived from the 
fact that man is an individual, not a person; a part, not a whole. 
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Yet earlier in his discussion, Mr. Maritain derives the fact that 
man is a social being from his personality as a principle of love. 
Now it seems to me that both of these two positions are necessary 
to this doctrine as applied to society. If they are, then we have 
this conclusion: the mutual responsibility is a relation of giving 
and taking; as an individual, man gives, as a person, he receives ; 
which seems to me to leave the original paradox just where it 
was before. Moreover, love, as an attribute of personality, is 
itself a relation of giving and taking. But I doubt its applica- 
bility to this problem, which seems to me to involve the relation 
of justice rather than of charity. 

With these few remarks, I leave this part of the discussion, 
with apologies to a distinguished philosopher for its necessary 
brevity, and pass to another consideration: whether the applica- 
tion of the doctrine to society is necessary. It seems to me that 
we can find the solution of the social paradox in a simpler and 
less controversial thought: the fundamental axiom of Christian 
political philosophy, that man is by nature a social animal. 

We say that man is by nature a social animal because an 
examination of his spiritual-material nature reveals that he 
cannot attain to its perfection unless he joins himself to some 
community, some perfect society. ‘The imperfect society, the 
family, is not enough, though also necessary, for this perfection. 
For him to be clothed, fed, and housed ; to be educated, recreated, 
healed; to be protected from enemies; to have his decent com- 
forts supplied; for all these reasons it is necessary for him to 
enter into a cooperation of specialists, each group of whom must 
supply his separate needs. And that this cooperation may have 
an order of unity in this diversity of mutual interests, there is 
also necessary a principle of order, an authority which directs 
these diverse and sometimes conflicting wills to a common pur- 
pose. Hence man is also by nature a political as well as a social 
animal. 

Let us, then, analyze this concept of man as a social and 
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political animal. For convenience and clarity, I will abandon 
for the moment the idea of man as such, and corsider an 
individual concrete man, any man, in any given social complex. 
This first man A finds himself as it were on the circumference 
of a circle of which all the other units severally and collectively 
must contribute to the perfection of his person. This is what we 
mean when we say that man can find that perfection only in 
society. Society finds itself responsible for him and his per- 
fection. 

But if this is true for Man A, then it is also true for Man B, 
Man C, and soon. They, too, as individual persons, must receive 
the benefits contributed by the social circle. Man B finds him- 
self now on the circumference in the same relation that Man A 
did. But by the same token Man A now finds himself in a 
different relation, one of giving instead of receiving. In this 
relation he owes another and all the others collectively an 
obligation which they in their turn owed him. 

If we now return to the concept of man as such in society, 
we find that he, man as such, is necessarily in the position of 
Man A and Man B at one and the same time, merely by virtue 
of the fact that he is a social animal. Which is the same, I 
suppose, as saying simply that socialness is a reciprocal relation. 

Is this explaining the social paradox merely by re-stating it 
in different terms? If that should mean that an obscure concept 
has been explained by analysis of a clear concept, I would admit 
the objection. What seems to me to be important is that the 
explanation can be given by such an analysis, and therefore 
needs recourse to no further metaphysical reasoning. And 
perhaps it does illuminate the idea of social animal. 

This, then, is the principle of order in politics. By virtue of 
it both the social and the individual aspects of our external 
actions are explained: to be in society means that one must be 
at the same time on the receiving end and the giving end, an 
end and a means. Scciety and the individual are mutually 
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responsible to each other. If you destroy that mutuality, as 
every modern theory destroys it, you destroy social order itself, 
for social order is based on it. 

There are two corollaries of this doctrine which must be 
mentioned to give it completeness. The first is that there is a 
double kind of common good. The first comprises the particular 
goods that are common to all the members of the society. The 
second is the good that is proper to the community itself, as such. 
It is the particular good that is common to all the members of 
society that individual man seeks when, as a social animal, he 
enters the perfect society, the State. Call it his temporal hap- 
piness, or what you will, it is the thing which the individual 
man seeks when he, by the law of nature, enters political society. 
It is that which all the other members of that society are obliged 
to contribute to him as a member of society, and which he in 
turn is obliged to contribute severally and collectively with his 
fellow-citizens. (This, by the way, and in passing, is what we 
really mean when we talk of equality.) So that society, in a 
sense, exists solely that this man may reach his individual per- 
fection (and this, by the way, is what we really mean when we 
talk of liberty: the right of the citizens to be ruled in their own 
interests). 

Nevertheless, there is another common good, and that is the 
good of the society as such. This common good is the very 
existence of the State, and also its internal and external peace, 
its general material prosperity. In a true sense, therefore, it is 
the State itself. Moreover, unless this common good exists, by 
its very definition there can be no good achieved that is common 
to particular ends.. The citizen, therefore, by virtue of his 
obligation to cooperate for the goods of all the other individual 
members of society, is bound by a prior obligation to the common 
good of society itself; for, unless this good is secured, there can 


be no security for that good which he and all the other members 
of society sought when they entered that society. The indi- 
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vidualist, of course, and the others unconsciously led astray by 
the individualist, recognize no obligation to this common good. 
Yet it is a fundamental proposition in Christian morality. 
The second corollary, with which I will close, concerns the 
internal organization of political society as I have described it. 
No cooperation of any individual to the common good of society 
or to the goods that are common to all individuals, makes 
this contribution individually. Man makes it as a member 
of a group or groups. These groups are described by St. Thomas 
Aquinas (I, 108, 2, in e.), and by Pope Pius XI in the Latin 
version of Quadragesimo Anno, as orders (ordines), and by the 


English translation of the Encyclical as “ 


vocational groups.” 
The Pope reminds us that they are, if not essential to society, 
at least natural to it. Through the principle of the cooperation 
of specialists, by its very nature society is organically composed 
of groups, each comprising those who are engaged in a separate 
pursuit, each of which makes its proper contribution to the 
common good. This internal structure, which is an order of 
diverse orders, is both the immediate channel through which the 
individual gives himself and his labor to the common good, and 
that through which he receives the community’s contribution 
to him. 


Witrrip Parsons, S. J. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON THE NATURE OF 
MATHEMATICAL LOGIC * 


HE purpose of this brief essay is to present, as simply and 
untechnically as possible, some considerations which appear 
1o warrant an hypothesis regarding the nature of mathematical 
logic, and also to suggest how that hypothesis may be verified. 
Should the hypothesis prove to be true, the relation of modern 
logie to philosophy, particularly scholastic philosophy, will 
perhaps be easier to define, and one or two of the major problems 
raised for philosophy by recent developments in logic may 
emerge more clearly. 

Two preliminary observations are essential to the under- 
standing of the hypothesis about to be presented. The iirst is 
this: we shall be directly concerned with the calculus of 
unanalyzed propositions in a two-value system of logic. This, 
however, does not prevent our hypothesis from applying to the 
less elementary parts of two-valued systems of logic, and also 
to the so-called multiple-valued logics such as those of Lukasie- 
wiez and Tarski. For, as is well known, the other parts of 
two-valued systems, notably the calculus of classes and the 
calculus of propositional functions, are derivable from the cal- 
culus of unanalyzed propositions by some such method as that of 
the Principia Mathematica; and as for the multiple-valued 
logics, the reason why they too are affected will appear in due 
course. 

Secondly, we shall take for granted, throughout this dis- 
cussion, that all systems of mathematical logic are either truth- 
value systems or else reducible to some truth-value system: 
i. e., that the truth or falsity of any proposition expressible by 
translating a formula of such a system into English (replacing 
variables by symbols for their values, where necessary ), depends 


* This paper will be discussed at the 17th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Philosophical Association at Philadelphia, December 30. 
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solely on the truth-value of the propositions and functions whose 
symbols are component parts of the formula in question; quite 
irrespective of the content or meaning of the component pro- 
positions thus represented. In other words, we are accepting 
without argument the view that mathematical logic is extensional 
rather than intensional. In adopting this position, we seem to 
be excluding from consideration the so-called modal logics, at 
least one of which, namely, Lewis’s system of strict implication, 
is explicitly presented by its author as an intensional logic. It 
seems more than likely, however, that what is to be said here of 
truth-value systems will be applicable to the modal logics also. 
The appearance, within Lewis’s own system, of paradoxes of 
strict implication which are exactly analogous to the paradoxes 
of material implication in truth-value systems, suggested to the 
present writer a line of investigation which ultimately led to the 
conclusion that the non-extensional character of this system is 
rather apparent than real. The conclusion thus arrived at 
some five years ago was based on considerations which were 
mainly non-mathematical; and hence there was little hope of 
rendering it acceptable to the majority of modern logicians who, 
being mathematicians themselves, have a natural tendency to 
view with suspicion any conclusion about mathematical logic 
which has not been established by a mathematical proof. At 
present, however, there is considerable hope that this conclusion 
will be more widely accepted, since three alternative methods 
of proving it mathematically are now available. With regard 
to the third of these methods, a recent writer on logic makes the 
following comments: 

“ However, complete identification between the logic of 
modality and an extensional logic can be established by E. V. 
Huntington’s method. ... In this manner ©. I. Lewis’s 
calculus of strict implication, which was originally offered as 
a logic of irreducible modality, is shown to have the same prop- 
erties as Huntington’s extensional system in which every 
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expression is a truth-function. . . .”* If it is indeed true that 


the logic of modality is reducible to an extensional system, 
such reducibility would seem to indicate that modal logics and 
extensional logics are fundamentally of the same nature. Hence 
we seem justified in concluding that the hypothesis which we 
wish to offer regarding the nature of truth-value systems applies 
also to modal systems of logic. 

The data on which this hypothesis rests are taken from a paper 
which was read in 1936 by an English mathematician to a group 
of philosophers at one of the Oxford colleges.” The lecturer’s 
main concern was “to point out a similarity of structure 
between parts of logic and a part of elementary mathematics 
not usually drawn upon by symbolic logic.” The purpose of so 
doing, he tells us, is 

“not to underpin formal logic, or to contribute to the theory 
of inference, but to suggest: 

first: a more genetic and more inevitable introduction than 
usual of certain logical symbols, and this without constructing 
an algebra ad hoc. 

secondly: a collateral instrument for the manipulation of 
those symbols, equally adapted to two-valued and to multiple- 
valued logics, and sometimes easier to handle than the matrix 
method.” 


1Ushenko: The Problems of Logic (Princeton University Press, 1941), 
p. 42; ef. pp. 38-43. How fully other experts would agree with this author’s 
opinion of the proofs referred to above, I cannot say. Hence I hesitate to 
express more than a hope that the conclusion mentioned in the text will be 
generally accepted. 

2A copy of this lecture, which so far as I know has never appeared in 
print, was kindly placed at my disposal by its author, the Reverend A, D, 
Steele, S. J., now lecturing in mathematics at Heythrop College, Chipping 
Norton, Oxfordshire. All quotations in the text, unless explicitly identified, 
are taken from this lecture, and such other portions of it have been sum- 
marized as are relevant to an understanding of the hypothesis here 
presented. While acknowledging my indebtedness to Father Steele, I do 
not wish to suggest that he would agree with the conclusions here drawn 
from his lecture. Any errors detectable in the above account of his work 
are of course my own. 
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In pursuance of this twofold aim, the lecturer begins by 
explaining in detail the principles and the method employed in 
constructing the algebras of remainder-class rings modulo 2, 
3,4, ...%. Then, turning his attention to the algebra of the 
remainder-class ring modulo 2, he notes that “ there are modulo 
2 only 16 functionally distinct polynomials in 2 variables.” 
After presenting these in tabular form, he observes that “ in a 
two-valued logic there are only 16 distinct logical functions of 
two propositions.” These, of course, are the well-known truth- 
functions listed in Wittgenstein’s table.* A comparison of these 
logical functions with the above-mentioned algebraic functions 
brings out the fact that there is an exact correspondence between 
them: 

“There exists, in other words, an ‘ isomorphism’ (identity 
of relational structure) between (a) polynomials in 2 variables 
modulo 2 and (b) logical functions of two propositional func- 
tions in a two-valued logic.” This exact correspondence en- 
ables the lecturer to “ attach to each such logical function such 
a polynomial”; whereupon he proceeds to discuss “ (1) some 
advantages of manipulation, (2) some helps to understanding 
other symbolic logics, (3) the transition to multiple-valued 
logies, (4) suggestions for further development.” 

It is impossible to attempt here anything like an adequate 
summary of the many interesting points treated under these 
four headings. One, at least, should be mentioned in passing: 
the algebraic background of the Principle of Duality, set forth 
under heading “ (2).” Of more immediate relevance to our 
present topic is the following observation, under heading “(3).” 

“The extension to multiple-valued logics is immediate; 
instead of the remainder-class ring modulo 2, use that modulo 
3. The appropriate polynomials can be found by an existing 
algebraic process, known as Lagrange’s Interpolation formula. 


* Wittgenstein: Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (1922), *5.101. 
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The polynomials corresponding to the C-, O-, E- and A- funce- 
tions of Lukasiewicz can be given.” 

We are now in a position to indicate how the data presented 
in this lecture suggest an hypothesis regarding the nature of 
mathematical logic. In view of the fact that an exact corre- 
spondence, or one-to-one isomorphism, obtains between a two- 
valued logic and the algebra of the remainder-class ring modulo 
2, it follows that this logic, on the one hand, and this algebra, 
on the other, are simply alternative interpretations of one and 
the same abstract mathematical system.* This, as will be seen, 
is a straightforward conclusion drawn from the above data, with 
nothing hypothetical about it. The hypothesis proper is as 
follows. This particular case of correspondence, together with 
Father Steele’s assertion that an appropriate remainder-class 
ring algebra can be constructed for the various multiple-valued 
logic, suggests the possibility that there may be, in all other 
cases also, a one-to-one isomorphism between each such algebra 
and the system of logic to which it corresponds. In other words, 
it seems not unlikely that such an isomorphism will be found 
to obtain between a three-valued logic and the algebra modulo 
3, between a four-valued logic and the algebra modulo 4, and 
in general, between an n-valued logic and the algebra of the 
remainder-class ring modulo n. 

Should this possibility turn out to be an actual fact, we shall 
be able to make the following statements categorically about the 
nature of mathematical logic, instead of putting them forward 
as an hypothesis. Since every system of mathematical logic is 
simply a remainder-class ring algebra in disguise, each one is 
just an alternative interpretation of some abstract mathematical 


+A mathematician, I believe, would say “representations ” rather than 
“interpretations” here. I have chosen the latter word because it seems 
less likely to obscure a very important fact, namely: that an abstract 
mathematical system is itself a representation of the form of all those 
systems of entities which are (in the technical sense of the word) its 
“ representations.” 
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system which represents, indeterminately, both a system of logic 
and a corresponding remainder-class ring algebra. In the case 
of any abstract system contsructed according to the principles 
and methods outlined by Father Steele in the first part of his 
paper, we may read its postulates and formulae as “ statements ” 
either about relations between remainder-classes of integers or 
about relations between truth-values of propositions. And there 
is no reason, in principle, to exclude other possible inter- 
pretations of the same abstract system, each of which would give 
rise to another “ reading” of the system. Furthermore, if the 
ideal of mathematical logic is, as has been so often maintained, 
complete abstractness and complete generality, these abstract 
mathematical systems, or system-forms, whereof logical systems 
are only interpretations or exemplifications, would seem to be 
the embodiment, so to speak, of that ideal. If so, we shall have 
to admit that “ pure logic,” insteady of being the parent trunk 
whereof “ pure mathematics” is a branch, is itself a compara- 
tively “‘ impure” exemplification of pure mathematics. 

All these statements must remain hypothetical, however, until 
the supposition on which their truth depends has been estab- 
lished as a fact. We have ventured to present the above hypo- 
thesis in the hope that some competent mathematician may be 
sufficiently interested to investigate further the assumption on 
which it rests: namely, that there exists a one-to-one isomorphism 
between an n-valued logic and the algebra of remainder-class 
ring modulo n. Once this assumption has been verified by 
some suitable method of proof, it will still remain to be seen 
whether there is any mathematical objection to our concluding, 
on the basis of such isomorphism, that mathematical logic is 
simply an exemplification of abstract mathematics. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which thus confront a verifi- 
cation of our hypothesis regarding the nature of mathematical 
logic, the consequences of such verification are sufficiently i 


interesting to justify our mentioning one or two of them here. 
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We have already alluded to the effect of this view on the logistic 
thesis that pure mathematics is a branch of pure logic. Much 
more important for philosophy is the further consequence that 
if the view here presented is correct, the whole problem of the 
nature of mathematical logic resolves itself into the problem 
of the nature of abstract mathematics. Moreover, many of the 
criticisms leveled against the earlier logic by mathematical 
logicians may well be based on the assumption that all logic 
is reducible to mathematics. The current belief, at any rate, is 
that mathematical logic is a more highly developed form of the 
comparatively primitive logic of Aristotle and the scholastics.* 


Joun J. J. 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


5This view of the history of logic, which is widely accepted by the 
manuals now in use in the schools, is fully outlined in Scholz’s Geschichte 
der Logik (Berlin), 1931), pp. 1-21. 
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ON THE PLATONISM OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S 
QUAESTIO DE IDEIS 


HE influence of Platonism on the philosophy of St. 
Augustine is a well-established fact of the books. St. 
Augustine has perhaps been his own best commentator on this 
phase of his inteliectual development (cf. Confessions, VII, 
9 ff.). It was the libri Platonict more than any other pagan 
writings which prepared him intellectually for accepting the 
teaching of the Christian Church. In another work, soon after 
his conversion, this debt to Platonism is.expressed in the words: 
“The Platonists with the change of a very few words and 
opinions would become Christians” (De vera relig., 7). St. 
Augustine here simply recorded what had happened to himself; 
and though he modified later, in his official capacity of a bishop, 
some of his earlier views as being too intellectual, he always 
remained, philosophically, a firmly rooted and deeply convinced 
Platonist. 

As such he laid the foundation for the new intellectual era 
which he inaugurated. “ The philosophy of St. Augustine,” as 
one recent writer puts it, “whatever its origins—for it would 
not be difficult to find traces of most of his arguments and beliefs 
in more ancient statements—was to determine the problems, 
and in part even the conclusions, of a thousand years of philos- 


ophers.”’ * 


This, too, is a matter of record; and it is no exag- 
geration to speak of St. Augustine as the true Father of that 
Christian civilization which came to the rescue of the slowly 
disintegrating ancient world. Nor would it be correct to limit 
his influence to the thousand years of what is commonly known 
as the Middle Ages. 


As that civilization, however, took on form and grew into the 
structure which has lasted into our own days, a great part of 


1R. McKeon, Selections from Medieval Philosophers, New York, 1929, 
p. 3. 
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the legacy of St. Augustine consisted in the Platonic tradition 
which was transmitted through his works. All the “ Augustin- 
ians” during the following centuries were more or less 
“Platonists” and vice versa. The Augustinian element was 
preserved through Alcuin, Anselm, Bernard of Chartres, Hugo 
of St. Victor, St. Bonaventura, Eckhart, Tauler, to Giordano 
Bruno, Kepler, and other men who finally brought to an end 
the historical development originating with Augustine. Its 
importance, therefore, can hardly be exaggerated. 

Platonism is to be found in all the works of St. Augustine. 
For the following discussion we have chosen one of the briefest, 
but perhaps most condensed expression of it to be found in the 
writings of Augustine, and shall attempt to carve out of its sub- 
stance some of the larger features of what may be called the 
“ Platonic tradition.” 

In this attempt it will be observed that no reference is made 
to Neoplatonic works from which—as is well known—St. 
Augustine received most of his “ Platonic” training. This is 
done with the purpose of focusing more sharply on what may be 
called the “ Platonic tradition” as against the “ philosophy of 
Plato.” It is, I think, possible to show that, regardless of what 
we today consider the correct interpretation of the philosophy 
of Plato (and it is unnecessary to call attention to the dis- 
agreement among eminent scholars on this point), the Platonic 
tradition, though originating with Plato, is both different from 
and simpler than the philosophy of Plato. It is this Platonic 
tradition rather than the philosophy of Plato which was reen- 
forced by Neoplatonism and Neopythagoreanism, and thus came 
to be of the utmost importance and influence on the later history 
of ideas in the western world. Now it may be both helpful and 
legitimate to trace it back to its original source, because the 
Platonic tradition probably had already found its way into 
European thought, via Alexandria (Philo) and Rome (Cicero), 
long before it was set up as an independent system by Plotinus, 
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Porphyry, and Proclus. The Platonic tradition, then, can be 
followed through the entire history of western philosophy, 
science, and literature; the philosophy of Plato, on the other 
hand, has been dead since Plato himself taught it (if he ever 
did teach a coherent system), and has only recently been revived 
by the results of modern classical scholarship. 

If this view is adopted, a rather important conclusion can 
be drawn from it: To know the philosophy of Plato it is neces- 
sary to know all that Plato said and taught, without regard to 
that which history attributed to him, and then to subject his 
works to the most minute scrutiny with the precision-tools of 
modern scientific research; however, to know what influence he 
exerted on the history of ideas, philosophical, religious, scientific, 
and literary, is to know much less about Plato himself and much 
more about what history thought him to have said and taught. 
It almost seems safe to say that the Platonic tradition (as against 
the philosophy of Plato) would have established itself as it did, 
if the world had never known anything of Plato’s works at first 
hand except the Phaedo and the Timaeus, with perhaps an 
additional second-hand knowledge of the Symposium and 
Republic. 

The following translation and analysis of St. Augustine’s 
Quaestio de idets may serve to clarify the meaning of this 
so-called Platonic tradition. I believe it could be shown that 
its essential features can be formulated quite definitely (in 
contradistinction to the philosophy of Plato, where such a clear 
formulation can apparently not be achieved), and then be traced 
through the intellectual history of Europe as, so to speak, the 
hereditary strain contributed by Plato. This has not been 
attempted in the present study. It would be presumptuous to 
believe that all the features of the Platonic tradition are con- 
tained in or can be elicited from this little tract of St. Augus- 
tine’s. It must suffice to bring to light some of its essential 
doctrines and to suggest others. 
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In referring back to Plato, with whom St. Augustine admit- 
tedly had no direct acquaintance, except for the Timaeus, we 
may also be able to show that the mediation of Neoplatonism, 
through which St. Augustine did receive most of his “ Platon- 
ism,” only served to throw into focus what must have already 
been the generally accepted heritage of Plato in so far as it can 
be found in his original works. Secondly, I think, it can be 
said that the “ Platonic tradition” sometimes asserted itself 
over and against the form given to it by the Neoplatonists, and 
thus kept alive certain ideas, found in the original Plato, which 
otherwise might have been lost in these later systems (cf. below 
sections 4, 

The Quaestio de ideis which forms the basis for our discussion 
is the 46th in De diversis quaestionibus 83 liber unus. This 
work is a literary reflection of conversations concerning philo- 
sophical and religious problems which took place between St. 
Augustine and his brothers after his return to Africa. The 
loose notes were later collected into a book. 

Only the second part of the Quaestio is translated, from a 
Venice edition of 1731. The first part has been omitted because, 
although very interesting, it is not of strictly philosophical 
significance. It is concerned primarily with the origin of the 


name “ idea,” 


and the importance of Plato as the inventor of 
the name. St. Augustine does not admit that Plato was more 
than that, for if there really are such things as are designated 
by that name, they must have existed before Plato and must have 
been known to other men regardless of their name; for without 
them nobody could never have attained wisdom: “Tanta in 
eis (sc. ideis) vis constituitur, ut nisi his intellectis sapiens 
nemo esse possit.” 

The following translation has been divided into sections, 
designated by Greek letters, according to what seem natural 
breaks in the thought. ach section is followed by a com- 


mentary which attempts to define some of the characteristic 
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features of what was called the “ Platonic tradition” with 
reference to Plato’s own works. The attempt does not aim, 
it must be repeated, at being exhaustive, either with regard to 
the Platonism in Si. Augustine or with regard to the chief 
elements in the Platonic tradition. It is merely a suggestion 
of the directions in which either topic might be pursued further. 


II 


(a) For “ideas,” therefore, we may say in Latin “forms” or 
“ species,” in order to translate literally. But if we should 
call them rationes, we deviate from the proper way of 
interpretation. For rationes are called in Greek ddyou, not 
“ideas.” If anybody, however, should want to use that 
word, he will not go astray from the matter itself. 


The primarily linguistic discussion of the first paragraph is 
thus carried over into the second where St. Augustine sets out 
to deal with the “matter itself.” We need not be detained by 
the distinctions introduced between ida: and Adyou in the Greek, 
and the formae, species, and rationes in the Latin translation. 
It would be a matter for the philologist to decide what im- 
portance, if any, should be attributed to this differentiation. 
St. Augustine himself obviously did not think much of it, and 
was hardly competent to engage in philological distinctions and 
derivations; for no matter whether his knowledge of Greek was 
as small and limited as some writers believe or wider and more 
thorough as some others hold, it was certainly not sufficient for 
philological purposes. Besides, he was interested in the seman- 
tical relation between the word and the thing so designated, 
and ready to settle on any name so long as they all referred to 
the nature of the thing itself to be investigated. 


(8) For ideas are certain primary forms (principales formae) 
or patterns (rationes) of things, abiding and unchange- 
able, not created, and therefore eternal and forever the 


\ 
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same, contained in the divine mind; and whereas they 
themselves do not come into being nor perish, everything 
which can come into being perish, and everything which 
does come into being and perish, is said to be formed 
according to them. 


The “matter itself” is now suddenly stated directly and 
comprehensively in form of a definition of the nature of the 
ideas, forms, or rationes. The definition itself can be divided 
into three parts: (1) ideas are eternal, uncreated, and unchange- 
able, (2) ideas are contained in God or the mind of God, and 
(3) everything is created according to the ideas. These three 
points almost exhaust the “ doctrine of ideas ” in the Platonic 
tradition. In order to complete this definition of the nature of 
the ideas, it would only be necessary to add that (4) they 
represent the absolute truth, and (4) that the nature of every 
created thing is determined by the degree to which it partakes 
in the ideas. 

Both of these last points are later mentioned by St. Augustine 
(below sections y, ¢, 7), so that, all in all, he gives here as 
complete an account of the “ doctrine of ideas ” as one can find 
in any other ancient secondary source. 

In referring back to Plato we cannot but notice that a con- 
sistent and systematic exposition of a “ doctrine of ideas” is 
not to be found in the Platonic writings as a whole. (The 
seventh letter, where it is perhaps expressed most fully and 
systematically, cannot with certainty be considered one of his 
philosophical works.) We find here, I think, perhaps the clearest 
example of the contrast between what we have called the 
Platonic tradition and the philosophy of Plato. It is now 
probably definitely established by authoritative Plato scholar- 
ship, in opposition to the views of J. Burnet and A. E. Taylor, 
that the “ doctrine of ideas,” in some form or another, constitutes 
a part of the genuine teachings of Plato; but it is not at all settled 
by the various authorities in what form, and how it is to be 
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interpreted. Strictly transcendental interpretations (Inge) 
clash with realistic, bon sens ones (Ritter, Shorey); and there is 
a host of others ranging between the two extremes. 

All these difficult and intricate problems are conspicuously 
absent in the Platonic tradition in which is recorded what the 
ancient, medieval, and modern world took to be Plato’s “ philoso- 
phy of ideas.” Beginning with Aristotle, i. e., almost during the 
lifetime of Plato himself, and, in spite of the sceptical develop- 
ment of the Academy, in spite of the Peripatetic and Stoic 
admixtures, continued by Cicero, Philo, and finally Plotinus, 
Plato’s “ doctrine of ideas ” entered into the intellectual history 
of the West as meaning principally two things: (a) There is a 
sharp division between the intelligible world of ideas and the 
visible world of things, the latter being only a copy of the 
former, and (b) the only true objects of knowledge are to be 
found in the intelligible world of ideas. 

There are numerous corollaries to these two principal theses, 
all of which together form the vast body of the Platonic tradition, 
and some of which are brought out in the Quwaestio of St. 
Augustine. We must now examine more carefully the implica- 
tions contained in St. Augustine’s definition of the nature of the 
ideas. 


” “ unchangeable ” 


(1) The predicates “ eternal,” “ abiding, 
are the same “ royal” attributes which can be found in Plato 
whenever he characterizes the nature of the absolute essences 
which are the true objects of knowledge, and have remained the 
proper attributes for any later characterization of the world of 
ideas. Proof of this, as far 2s Plato is concerned, can be found 
in any one of his dialogues. It is interesting to note that these 
predicates are derived chiefly from the characteristics attributed 
to mathematical objects. Mathematics became for the whole 
Platonic tradition, the prototypes of absolute truth and eternal, 
incorporeal existence. More will be said about this latter (ef. 


section €). 
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The setting up of such an eternal realm of absolute truth had 
two far-reaching consequences in the Platonic tradition of the 
later Christianized world. It supplied the foremost a priori 
arguments for the proof of (1) the existence of God and (2) 
the immortality of the soul. Both applications are to be found 
in St. Augustine. Plato, of course, had only introduced it in 
the Phaedo to prove the immortality of the soul together with its 
pre-existence. St. Augustine remained undecided as to the 
origin of the soul, but his proof for the immortality of the soul 
rests firmly on the Platonic arguments in the Phaedo derived 
from the eternal, unchangeable realm of truth to which man can 
gain access only through his soul.? Likewise the arguments in 
book II of De libero arbitrio for the existence of God derive all 
their cogency from the knowledge of this true reality, the guaran- 
tor and source of which can be none other than God. And in 
complete conformity with the Platonic tradition, the certainty 
of the existence of such a world is demonstrated by the evidence 
available to us through mathematics and the highest ethical and 
aesthetic values (cf. De lib. arb., II, 8, 9 McKeon’s translation). 
The procedure has been the same for the whole Platonic tradi- 
tion: through mathematical and value judgments we are led 
from the empirical world to a different kind of existence and 
knowledge, which now, in its turn, can become the a priori 
premise for the solution of all problems beyond the scope and 
competence of empirical knowledge. 

It is impossible to trace here the subsequent history of this 
metaphysical logic. We shall later return to the knowledge 
problem as such (cf. below sections <, ¢). But I think it is 
probably safe to assert that any @ priort argument for the 
existence of God and / or immortality of the soul in what came 
to be known as the Augustinian trend in medieval philosophy, 
e. g., (Boethius), Anselm, Hugo of St. Victor, the School of 


2 B. Gilson and Ph. Boehner in Die Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie 
claim that St. Augustine knew and used Plato’s arguments in the Phaedo, 
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Chartres, Bonaventura, and the German Mystics, was ultimately 
based on this separation of the two Platonic worlds, the one, 
eternal, unchangeable, and forever true, the other temporal, 
changing, and deceptive, and on man’s extraordinary position 
in between them.* Nor did modern philosophy essentially alter 
this conception (cf. Descartes, Spinoza, Kant, ef al.). 


(2) The characteristic Christian version of the “ doctrine 
of ideas ” has been said to consist in making the ideas part of 
God’s mind or intelligence, whereas for Plato the Creator and 
the archetypes of creation were separate. Thus we are told by St. 
Augustine as the second part of his general definition that “ the 
ideas are contained in the divine mind.” It will be best to defer 
discussion of this point until later when it is again taken up by 
Augustine more fully, and when we may be able to show that the 
germs for this peculiarly Christian twist of the Platonic theory 
of ideas are also to be found in Plato rather than in any other 
philosophic system of the ancient world. 


(3) The Platonic tradition breaks forth again undiluted in 
the last point of the definition. That God, the cause of the 
world, fashioned the world after the eternal patterns is so well 
known from Plato’s Timaeus that it needs no specific docu- 
mentation (cf. Tim., 29, 30). Perhaps because of the wide 
knowledge of the 7'’imaeus in the later ancient world, the original 
Platonic tradition here seems to assert itself against the Neo- 
platonic version of it in which the separate act of creation, as 
found in the Timaeus, was discarded in favour of the continuous 
creative emanation of the highest principle. 

Here it is well to be exact: The Tmaeus has given rise to 
two different interpretations of the act of creation. That there 
should be creation at all is due to the inherent goodness of the 
Creator who cannot help overflowing with goodness and fertility. 


’ For an illustration of this in the Theologica Platonica of Ficino, see 
Paul O. Kristeller, Journal of the History of Ideas, I, 3, pp. 301-8. 
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But that there should be the particular creation of this world 
is due to the “eternal pattern ” to which the Creator looked in 
making it. Neoplatonism tended to disregard this second point 
(which here reappears through the Christian tradition in St. 
Augustine) and completed the suggestion of the overflowing 
fecundity of the highest Good into a vast metaphysical structure.* 
It is, of course, no accident that the other part of the Platonic 
version of creation should have been revived by a Christian 
philosopher for it is obviously more in accord with the story of 
creation in Genesis. The Neoplatonic version of creation by 
emanation, on the other hand, could never be successfully 
absorbed into the main body of Church doctrine, and was 
frequently the cause of bitter conflict (cf. Giordano Bruno). 
One important corollary follows: This world, though but a 
copy of the true reality, is still the “fairest of creations” 
and the Creator the “best of all causes” (Tim., 29). This 
conclusion already reached by Plato is reinterpreted by St. 
Augustine, to whom it meant the deliverance from Manichean- 
ism. There could be no evil in a world created after the eternal 
forms of truth and beauty in the mind of the Creator, who 
Himself is absolute truth and beauty. This world, then, is, 
as far as copies can go, the best of all possible worlds; and God 
is vindicated, because evil cannot be a positive, real thing, but 
only a negative concept, a lack of goodness. According to St. 
Augustine’s own words (Confessions, VII, 8), the libri 
Platonict freed him from the heresy of the Manichees to whom 
evil was a real, independent principle in the world. The libri 
Platonici, of course, are the writings of the Neoplatonists. 
The unreality of evil, however, follows already from both 
premises of the Platonic tradition as contained in the Timaeus: 
there would have been no creation without the absolute goodness 


“Cf, A. O. Lovejoy’s The Great Chain of Being where the emanative 
creation of Neoplatonism is thoroughly explained and traced to its roots 
in Plato’s Republic and Timaeus. 
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of the highest principle; and, secondly, the actual creation was 
performed in the image of the eternal pattern of absolute truth 
and goodness. 

The result of all this was an attitude of ambivalence toward 
this world, in which the feeling of “ otherworldliness ” usually 
won out in the end. Though evil was thus banished from this 
world as unreal, the “ beauty and goodness ” of this world could 
shine but poorly in comparison with the world beyond where the 
pure essences were enthroned. This world was and remained 
but a copy, and as such always inferior to the world of which 
it was acopy. Man’s gaze, it followed, must, therefore, be lifted 
up to the world beyond (76 éwéxewa), especially as he is exalted 
above all other creatures in being capable of such a vision. 

These implications are in complete harmony with the text of 
St. Augustine’s Quaestio, which continues: 


(y) But the soul can only behold them (i.e., the ideas) as a 
rational soul, i.e., with that part by which it excels, with 
the mind itself and reason as if with a face and its inner 
intellectual eye. And not each and every soul can be said 
to be capable of such a vision, but only that which has 
been holy and pure, and which has kept the eye itself with 
which it beholds these things healthy, pure, and unblem- 
ished, i.e., similar to those things which it aspires to 
behold. 


This passage marks the transition from the metaphysical 
definition of the ideas to the epistemological question of how 
they can be known. According to Ritter it is impossible ever to 
separate Plato’s ontology from his epistemology and vice versa; 
both are only different aspects of the same thing.” Whether or 
not this view must be accepted for the philosophy of Plato, it 
has certainly been true of the Platonic tradition. From the 
metaphysical assertion of an independent world of true reality 


5 Cf. Constantin Ritter, Platon, II, 3, 26, Muenchen 1923. 
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it followed that any true theory of knowledge must be concerned 
only with the objects of this true existence, just as any good 
theory of knowledge must necessarily lead to the assertion of 
such a true reality. This premise then gave rise immediately 
to several far-reaching speculations as to (1) how this knowledge 
of the true reality can be attained, and (2) what kind of creature 
man must be in order to be capable of attaining this knowledge. 
Traditionally, the first of these two questions has been known 
as epistemology, the second as psychology or anthropology. 
St. Augustine has something to say regarding both in the manner 
of the Platonic tradition. 

We must now again, take up the different views contained in 
the above section separately. First, however, it should be 
pointed out parenthetically that this branch of the Platonic 
tradition owes very much to the expert grafting of the Neo- 
platonists. It was they primarily who developed into a full- 
grown theory of knowledge what had been but a suggestion and 
“manner of speech ” in Plato. Nonetheless, it may be interest- 
ing to see how its origins do go back to Plato himself, and how it 
thus became quite legitimately an integral part of the Platonic 
tradition. 

St. Augustine’s remarks may again be divided into three 
parts: (1) Only the rational part of man’s soul can behold (i. e., 
know) the ideas (i. e., the true objects of knowledge). (2) Not 
every rational soul can know the truth, but only that which is 
pure and uncontaminated by the body. (3) Knowledge of the 
ideas is a kind of vision by the soul’s inner eye. The first twe 
of these propositions are fairly simple and easily understood; 
the last one is more difficult and intricate. 


(1) The division of the human soul into different parts is 
perhaps the most common and popular idea of all ancient 
psychology. It marks the beginning of what we criticize in 
modern terms as “ faculty psychology.” A separate 
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was attached to each of the recognized “ faculties ” of the human 
organism. Even the materialists invented different kinds of 
soul-atoms for the different functions they were to perform in 
the body. For every non-materialistic philosophy the twofold 
or threefold division of the soul was a universally accepted idea. 
It was perhaps given its fullest and best expression by Plato 
in the Republic (ef. IV, 441; VI, 504) ; it was taken over by 
Aristotle (ef. Nicomachean Ethics, I, 13; VI, 2), and con- 
tinued te be part of the stock in trade of practically all ancient 
and medieval psychology. 

In the Platonic tradition, and as much in St. Augustine, the 
“doctrine of the rational soul” has several important corol- 
laries: Generally speaking, it serves to introduce the cosmic 
dualism of the two worlds of existences, eternal and temporal, 
into the human sphere. It is here seen repeated in the sharp 
separation of the soul from the body. The soul, or more exactly, 
the rational soul is declared to be the earthly representative of 
the world of true being, sharing in all of the latter’s illustrious 
qualities; the body, on the other hand, is but part and parcel 
of the inferior substance of the copy world. Two more specific 
points follow immediately : 

First, the rational soul must be immortal. Thus we reach 
by a different approach the same result as above (cf. section §). 
If the world of eternal truths and values can only be revealed 
to us by reason alone, reason, or the rational soul must share 
somehow in the nature of these eternal verities, for like can 
only be perceived by like. All this, of course, follows directly 
from the Phaedo, and is repeated by St. Augustine and the whole 
Platonic tradition in every definition of the nature of the soul 
and in every proof of its immortality (cf., for example, De 
immortalitate animae, 2, 4; De lib. arb., II, 8.) We need make 
but one addendum here when speaking of the soul properly: Not 
all the “ souls,’’ not all the psychic events are on the same level. 
Consequently, not all of them share immortal life, but some will 
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die with the body. In fact, the rational part of man’s soul is 
exalted both over the body and all the other psychic processes in 
the body, because it alone can behold the eternal essences and 
thus become immortal itself. A similar distinction between a 
mortal and an immortal part of man’s soul was already fore- 
shadowed in the T'maeus: “ And they (i. e., the helpers of 
creation), imitating Him (i. e., the original Creator-God), 
received from Him the immortal principle of the soul; and 
around this they proceeded to fashion a mortal body, and made 
it the vehicle of the soul, and constructed within the body a soul 
of another nature which was mortal, subject to terrible and 
irresistible affections” (Tim., 69). 

Secondly, all true knowledge, i. e., knowledge of the true 
world must come to us through the rational soul or reason. 
This, however, is further qualified by the stipulation that 


(2) only “ pure ” reason can ascend to the realm of essences. 
St. Augustine who probably knew the above passage from the 
Timaeus did not restrict the “terrible and irresistible affec- 
tions ” to the mortal part of the soul only. Nor did Plato do so 
in the Phaedo, as we shall see presently. St. Augustine knew 
too well from the anguish and tribulations accompanying his 
own mental growth that the inmost recesses of the mind itself 
were not safe against these “ terrible and irresistible affections ” 
of the body. And this conflict within the human being became 
the mirror of the cosmic struggle between the higher ana lower 
realms of being. 

The idea of moral purification (xé@apos) was central in 
Neoplatonism, through which it passed into Augustine. But 
it was a part of the Platonic tradition long before Plotinus 
(cf. Philo), and it had been reenforced by Christianity, where 
it was present from the very beginning. In Plato it is perhaps 
expressed most fully in the Phaedo (65 ff.), but it is also present 
in other dialogues such as Phaedrus, Republic, Symposium. 
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Only the pure soul, freed from the attachment to the body, Plato 


tells us, can pass ‘ 


‘into another place, which like herself is 
invisible, pure, and noble, and on the way to the good and wise 
God” (Phaedo, 80); only the pure soul can behold the pure 
essences of the other world and thus become a philosopher in 
this one (Phaedrus, 250; Rep., VII, 518). And “ what is 
purification but the separation of the soul from the body” 
(Phaedo, 67)? For it is proved “by experience that if we 
would have pure knowledge of anything we must be quit of the 
body—the soul in herself must behold things in themselves ” 
(ibid., 66). The Neoplatonic moral xa@apors can thus easily be 
shown to have its origin in Plato’s own words. Hence, it was 
only natural that this strong current of the Platonic tradition 
should merge with the equally strong current originating in 
Christianity (St. Paul). 


(3) Purification of the soul is, therefore, necessary in order 
to attain the vision of truth; for only the pure soul can ex- 
perience “the beatific vision ” beholding the absolute essences 
“shining in pure light” (Phaedrus, 250), and, finally, the 
“ universal author of all things beautiful and right, parent of 
light, and the lord of light in the visible world; and the 
immediate source of reason and truth in the intellectual ” (Rep., 
VII, 517). Thus Plato. How this illumination theory of 
knowledge and “ light-metaphysies ” (in the words of Clemens 
Baeumker) was developed and completed by Plotinus is another 
important chapter in the Platonic tradition to which we can only 
allude. 

This time it goes back to the great allegory of the cave in 
the seventh book of the Republic. Briefly, it rests upon an 
analogy between the physical sun as a source of light and sight 
in the sensory world and the idea of Good as the source of truth 
and beauty in the intellectual world. Once having established 
this analogy Plato does not tire of using the same terminology 
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for the two entirely different processes of perception; and ever 
since then perception of the eternal truths has been an illumi- 
nation from within (just as perception of external things 
depends upon illumination from without) to all those who 
accepted the irreconcilable dualism of the two worlds. How this 
theory of illumination was passed on to later antiquity through 
Philo and the Gnostics and to the Middle Ages through St. 
Augustine, who had encountered it in its most flourishing form 
in Plotinus, was studied most thoroughly by Clemens Baeumker.*® 
(cf. also below sections «, ¢.) 

Accordingly it meant to St. Augustine and to the whole 
Platonic tradition another sharp dualism in the theory of per- 
ception. There was (1) corporeal vision, whereby are seen 
physical things, and (2) intellectual vision, whereby are seen 
not things physical, but the absolute truth. St. Augustine also 
acknowledged a third kind of perception, spiritual vision, 
whereby are seen images in memory and imagination; but for 
our purposes only the first two are important.’ 

The same is true for Plato. Visual-minded, like all Greeks, 
he calls sight the “‘ keenest and most wonderful of all senses ” 
(Phaedrus, 250; Rep., VI, 507), but for the true knowledge 
“the rational principle of our soul” must always be called in 
to correct sense impressions and sense illusions (Rep., X, 602, 
603). Only the second kind of perception, then, is free from 
error both for Plato and St. Augustine, because it is communion 
with absolute truth itself. But the soul can achieve this absence 
of error and this communion with truth only when she “ returns 
into herself ” and “ reflects unhindered by bodily affections upon 
the region of purity and eternity ” (Phaedo, 79). For, again, 
like can only be perceived by like: Just as “the eye is most 


°Cf., Witelo, Muenster, 1908, p. 360 ff. 

*For a discussion of St. Augustine’s theory of perception, see Dom 
Cuthbert Butler’s part on St. Augustine in Western Mysticism, London, 
1927. 
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like the sun” so “ the soul is like the eye: when resting upon 
that on which truth and being shine, the soul perceives and 
understands and is radiant with intelligence ” (Rep., VI, 508). 
In other words, “ pure light,” “ the immediate source of reason 
and truth in the intellectual world,” for Plato the “ idea of the 
Good,” for St. Augustine “ God,” will only be revealed to the 
pure soul, unalloyed by the affections of the body. 

How this communion of the pure soul with the ultimate source 
of truth and light must be understood, St. Augustine never 
explained clearly. We shall return to this subject more specifi- 
cally below, but we shall not be able either then or now to do 
full justice to this problem which is one of the most intricate in 
the philosophy of St. Augustine and the whole Platonic tradition. 


(8) What religious man, however, imbued with true religion, 
would dare deny, nay not confess, that everything which 
exists, i. e., everything which is contained in its kind with 
its proper nature so that it exists (has individual exist- 
ence), was created by God the Creator, and that every- 
thing alive lives through the same Creator, and that the 
universal safety of things and the order by which that 
which changes keeps its temporal course with certain 
regularity and measure is contained in and ruled by the 
laws of the highest God? When this is established and 
granted, who then would dare say that God had made 
everything irrationally? If this cannot be truly said or 
believed, it only remains that everything was made ration- 
ally. And man not by the same form (ratione) as the 
horse. Everything, therefore, was created according to 
its proper form. 


If we heretofore dealt with certain a priori elements in the 
metaphysics and epistemology of the Platonic tradition which 
all followed from the assertion of an independent intelligible 
world of ideas, the argument now changes and certain a posteriori 
reasons are adduced to prove, first, that God is the Creator of 
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this world, and, second, that the world is rational, i. e., subject 
to law and order. 

Both propositions are proved by the same line of a posteriori 
arguments. St. Augustine calls attention to three points: (1) 
the existence of individual life, (2) the “universal safety of 
things,” and (3) the order observable in all temporal changes. 

Before examining these propositions more thoroughly we 
should mention that the above passage touches upon a central 
problem in Augustine’s philosophy to which we can give no 
attention at all in this study. The creation of the world by God 
and the inherent rationality and goodness of this world is known 
immediately and without any argument by faith. Jt is the 
starting-point for all later rational arguments: “ What religious 
man, imbued with the true religion, would dare deny, nay, not 
confess. .. .” All later arguments can only go beyond this 
article of faith in so far as the “‘ credo” should be followed by 
an “ut intellegam.” ® 

For the understanding, then, the following a posteriori proofs 
will fortify and deepen the original faith. The general points 
mentioned next can really all be subsumed under the general 
heading of the “ harmony of the universe.” This idea again 
is not typically Platonic; it was a part of the whole Greek 
tradition in science and philosophy. But it so happened that it 
became particularly attached to the Platonic tradition as against 
the later ancient and medieval scientific theories, where the 
original living, spiritual “ harmony of the spheres” gradually 
ossified into mathematical cycles and epicycles. We know this, 
because the men at the beginning of the Renaissance inaugurat- 
ing a new era of science and philosophy were inspired by the 
harmonice mundi kept alive by the Platonic tradition in medi- 
eval philosophy. 

® For St. Augustine’s doctrine of fides and ratio cf. M. Grabmann’s essay 


in Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, II, p. 35 ff., where the footnotes and 
quotations refer to a full bibliography on the subject. 
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It might well be said that the Timaeus was written with no 
other intention than to prove the inherent goodness and rational- 
ity of the created world, both a priort as a copy of the world of 
true reality, and a posteriori as exemplifying order, law, and 
perfection in each of its appearances. There are numerous pas- 
sages in other works of Plato’s where the motions and the 
changes of the universe are exalted as rational because circular 
and uniform (cf., Tim., 38; Theaet., 153; Statesman, 269, 
270; Laws, VII, 822); and this idea was taken up and repeated 
by all later Greek philosophy. It was, of course, derived from 
motions of the heavenly bodies which stood for the most perfect 
visible embodiment of the ultimate principle (ratio) in the 
universe. If this last statement, on the other hand, was taken as 
the inarticulate major premise, as it actually was, it could then 
be shown a priori how the motions of the heavenly bodies could 
be nothing else but circular, and how circular motion, therefore, 
must be the most perfect form of motion. This may serve as 
another example of how so-called scientific theories in Greek 
philosophy, apparently based on a posteriori, empirical evi- 
dence, are ultimately derived from certain a priori beliefs or 
axioms. (Something similar could be shown above with regard 
to the human soul.) 

There is a passage in the Theaetetus in which Plato, celebra- 
ting motion and referring to the “golden chain of Homer,” 
says of the universe that “so long as the heavens go round in 
their orbits, all things human and divine are and are preserved, 
but if they were chained and their motion ceased, then all 
things would be destroyed” (Theaet., 153). St. Augustine’s 
brief reference to the “ universal safety of all things ” reechoes 
this idea of the preservation of all existence as long as the 
universal motions continue in their course. We have here the 
physical aspect of the metaphysical theory of the “ Great Chain 
of Being.” Physically, it is anchored in this theory of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies “ preserving all things human 
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and divine,” metaphysically, it is anchored in the idea of the 
Good or the Creator (cf. Rep., VI, 509 ff.; Tim., 29, 30). 
In this later form it will occupy us again later (section «; cf. 
also section y). Thus not only law and order are exemplified 
by the regularity of change, but also permanence and duration 
despite the appearances. The structure of the world as a whole, 
in spite of all formations and transformations, is preserved 
and “remains safe.” So much about this physical side of the 
metaphysical principle. 

There are two points in this section which have nothing to do 
with the harmonice mundi, but raise further questions con- 
cerning the nature and function of the ideas. For we learn now 
that: (1) there are different forms (rationes) for different 
classes of things, and that (2) individual existence, though 
subsumed under its genus, is due to the “ proper nature of each 
thing” created by God. For the moment we shall only dis- 
cuss (1). (2) which has to do with the idea of participation 
will concern us later when it is repeated by St. Augustine 
(cf. section ¢). 

The insistence upon separate forms for the different genera 
of things (“ man,” “horse”) suggests again, as in the con- 
ception of the personal Creator-God, an adherence to a Platonic 
tradition somewhat different from the form it took in orthodox 
Neoplatonism ; for although the Neoplatorists recognized fully 
the forms as the rational principle for individual existences, 
their conceptions of emanation and the universal soul tended to 
emphasize a universal reason, one all-pervading rational prin- 
ciple, at the expense of the individual forms. Now the leading 
thought behind the Augustinian expression of the Platonic 
tradition is just that there is more rationality in the world 
than one universal nous (Stoics) or one Universal Soul, that 
each separate class of existence has its own rational ground, 
and that no exception can be made to this rational scheme of 
things, not even for the case of “hair, mud, and dirt.” All 
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this only sharpens the original contention that the intelligible 
world contains the essences of all the existences in the visible 
world to the effect that different essences correspond to the 
different genera. In fact, sometimes, the essences do not stand 
for anything but the genera reached by a process of abstraction. 
This idea, present in Plato, later became dominant in Aristotle, 
who thereby hoped to eliminate the duplicity of worlds which 
he had criticized in Plato. For it has not yet been explained 
how the individual thing comes into existence by participation 
in the universal. When we shall finally try to do so, it will 
appear that there are not only forms for the different classes of 
things, but that the world of essences is an exact replica of the 
world of sense, a separate form corresponding to each and every 
individual thing. 


(e) Where, however, could these rationes be thought to exist 
except in the mind of God? For He did not look at any- 
thing lying outside Himself, so that He might shape His 
creation according to it. To believe such a thing is sacri- 
legious. If now the forms of all these things, created and 
to be created, are contained in the divine mind, and if 
nothing can be in the divine mind but the eternal and 
unchangeable, and if Plato called these primary things 
“ideas,” they are not only ideas, but they are true, be- 
cause they are eternal and because they remain the same 
and unchangeable. Through participation in them it 
happens that everything is what it is and how it is. 


This section is, for the greater part, recapitulation. It can 
again be conveniently divided into three parts: (1) the ideas 
exist in the mind of God (cf., supra 8), (2) the ideas are the 
truth, because they are eternal and unchangeable (cf., supra 8), 
and (3) every created thing owes its existence to participation 
in the ideas (cf. supra B, y). 

As to (1) we can refer to our discussion above. It was, of 
course, impossible for the Christian tradition to place the ideas 
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anywhere else but in God. We may, however, add that this 
all-inclusiveness of the idea of God in the Christian version of 
the Platonic tradition was, in a way, anticipated by the Platonic 
view of the all-inclusiveness of the idea of the Good in the 
Republic (ibid., VI, 508 ff.) or the Demiurgus (the personified 
idea of the Good) in the Timaeus (ibid., 29 ff.). 

In the Republic this first principle, the idea of the Good, is 
defined as being “ not only the author of knowledge to all things, 
but of their being and essence” (Rep., VI, 509), or “ as the 
immediate source of reason and truth in the intellectual world ” 
(tbid., VII, 517); and context and terminology (“ author,” 
“source” ) seem plainly to suggest the creative and generative 
power of the Good, which is thought of as still higher and more 
powerful than any of the rationes derived from it. For though 
the author of being and essence, “ the Good is not essence, but 
far exceeds essence in dignity and power” (Rep., VI, 509). 

The similarity with the Christian outlook on the world and 
its creation becomes even more striking when we refer to the 
Timaeus. It is so striking that I shall give a longer quotation: 
“ Let me tell you then why the Creator made this world of genera- 
tion. He was good and the good can never have jealousy of 
anything. And being free from jealousy, he desired that all 
things should be as like himself as they could be. This is in 
the truest sense the origin of creation and of the world, as we 
shall do well in believing the testimony of wise men: God 
desired that all things should be good and nothing bad, so far 
as this was, attainable” (Tim., 29, 30). It is not far from 
this statement to the testimony of some other wise and inspired 
men who accompanied their account of the creation of the world 
with a sevenfold “and God saw that it was good.” Nor is it 
surprising to see St. Augustine refer to this testimony of Plato’s 
specifically in another work: “‘ What else is to be understood by 
that saying during the act of creation: ‘God saw that it was 
good,’ but the approval of the work accomplished according 
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to the plan or art (artem) which is the wisdom of God... . 
And Plato goes even further by saying that God rejoiced when 
he had completed the whole of the world ” (De civ. dei, XI, 21; 
the reference in Plato is to Tim., 37). This “ principle of 
fecundity or plenitude,” as A. O. Lovejoy calls it,® according 
to which the Good generates existence out of the abundance and 
fullness of its own nature, was indeed a helpful concept for 
the Christian Creator-God of whom it was also said that He 
created everything out of Himself or nothing—so long as the 
actual act of creation was not lost sight of as it happened in the 
Neoplatonic development of this Platonic idea. This close 
similarity of the two views may have been one of the reasons 
why, of all the Platonic dialogues, only the Timaeus never 
quite disappeared behind the intellectual horizon of the western 
world, and thus became the most powerful factor in the Platonic 
tradition of later antiquity and the Middle Ages. 

As to (2) we need not add anything. It may be recalled 
how the attributes “eternal,” “ unchangeable,” etc., were 
characteristic for the description of the absolute truths to be 
found in the invisible, intelligible world of true being, and 
how this view has always been connected, in the whole Platonic 
tradition, with an interpretation of mathematics and moral and 
aesthetic values peculiar to all Platonizing realists. St. Augus- 
tine, who was not especially mathematically-minded, always 
calls on mathematical and value judgments as the most perfect 
mirror and example of absolute truth (cf., De lib. arb., II, 8); 
mathematics which embodies this: truth, because it deals with 
eternal, incorporeal, immutable entities. “For the thought of 
man, for example, does not abide in that incorporeal and un- 
changeable reason (ratio) of a square figure as that essence 
(again: ratio) itself abides” (De trin., XII, 23). This sug- 
gestion must suffice; to write a full account of the importance 
of this view of mathematics and ethics for the Platonic tradition 
goes beyond our purpose here. 


° Cf., op. cit., Cambridge, 1936. 
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And now finally (3) a word about “ participation.” It is 
here stated in the direct language of the Phaedo (100), but was 
already foreshadowed by the remark in the last section, that 
individual existence involves both membership in a genus and 
a certain proper nature of its own. 

“ Participation,” it is probably safe to say, was never brought 
to a final solution in the philosophy of Plato. We need but 
remind ourselves of the many serious attempts which show 
Plato himself wrestling with the problem, the most intricate 
of his system, if system it was that he taught in his school and 
works. If the difficulties arising from the theory were thus 
never wholly resolved in the philosophy of Plato, it is obvious 
that the Platonic tradition on this question was even more 
vague and varied; for it might be said to be a law about the 
spread of ideas that they vary proportionally to the distance 
from and the force at the point of origin. 

“ Participation ” is usually mentioned in the same breath 
with “recollection,” for both doctrines originate in the same 
Platonic dialogue. But compared with the central position of 
“participation ” in the Platonic metaphysics and epistemology, 
“recollection ” can only be called peripheral. It is a neat way 
of explanation, but it is not essential. Nonetheless, it too 
must be considered a part of the Platonic tradition, and it also 
appeared at first in St. Augustine (Sol., II, 20; De quant. an., 
20), but was later abandoned, because the preexistence of souls 
which it implies would have been in sharp disagreement with 
Augustine’s doctrine of original sin.*° 

“Participation,” however, is of a different character. It 
is essential to any attempt to construct a metaphysics or theory 
of knowledge in a dualistic philosophy after the Platonic 
pattern. Thus it is quite proper that St. Augustine should have 
included it here in the Quaestio de ideis, nor are we surprised 


10 Cf., Ueberweg-Baumgartner, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 
II, p. 162. 
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to find references to it in other works (cf., De civ. dei, XII, 2; 


De quant. an., 18, 22). zz 

The solution of this problem for St. Augustine seems to have ; of 
consisted in the kind of duplication of worlds or existences 

which Aristotle criticized so severely as one of the chief weak- ; | 


nesses in the Platonic theory of ideas (cf., Metaphysics, A, 
990b). We have seen that the essences or genera have their 
habitat in the incorporeal world of true reality or in the mind 
of God; but it now turns out that each individual thing has two 
modes of existence, one physical as a created thing, one intel- 
lectual in the divine mind. For in addition to class membership 
individual existence is characterized and determined by propria 
quadam natura; and this “specific nature,” just as formerly 
the “ general nature,” can, of course, only be contained in and 
derived from God. Hence the individual thing exists twice: 
qua natura and qua re; qua natura eternally in the mind of 
God, qua re as a finite object of this world. This is quite 
definitely said to be true for individual men. ‘“ My idea is that 
at the creation of man there was in Him the idea only of man 
generally, but that in the cycle of time the idea of each indi- 
vidual with all the varieties distinguishing men from another, 
lives in that pure truth. This I grant is very obscure” (St. 
Augustine, Hp., XIV, 4).. It seems implied for all individual 
things in the section above, and is also suggested in other works: 
“ All things are together therein (i. e., the Word of God) by 
way of principle and unchangeably; not only those things 
which are now in this whole creation, but also those which have 
been and those which shall be” (De trin., IV, 1, 3). 

In this way the duplication is completed without causing 
St. Augustine much philosophical embarrassment. For him, 
as a religious person, it was only natural to store within God 
everything that exists and all that can be thought. Historically, 
this development of the “ doctrine of participation ” is interest- 
ing, because it completes the absolute separation of the two 
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worlds, and whether or no Aristotle was right in his criticism 
of the philosophy of Plato, he did anticipate correctly what its 
fate was to be in the Platonic tradition. 

All this does not yet shed a final light on the question of 
how knowledge of the particular and universal essences is 
possible. In order to gain greater clarity on this point, we 
must return once more to the “ theory of illumination.” 


(¢) But the rational soul, among those things which were 
created by God, is superior to everything else. It is closest 
to God when it is pure; and to the degree with which it 
clings to Him in love it is diffused in some way by Him 
with that intelligible light and beholds illumined those 
rationes, not through corporeal eyes, but through its own 
principle by which it excels all else, i.e., its intelligence; 
and through the vision of them it becomes most beautiful. 


On the three points raised in this section, (1) the superiority 


of the rational soul over any other creation, (2) the demand 
for purity, and (3) the theory of divine illumination, the second 
one is simply a recapitulation, and was discussed above (cf. 
section y). As to (1) it suggests the idea of a hierarchy of 
beings culminating in the rational soul as the most perfect of 
all created substances. This is an immediate consequence from 
the proposition that we can have access to the other world of 
true reality only through the rational soul. The idea of a 
hierarchy of existence was as much Greek as it was Platonic. 
In the human organism it was expressed in the tripartite 
division of the soul (cf., section y); on the cosmic level it was 
expressed by the great harmony and “chain of being” cul- 
minating in the idea of the Good (cef., section §). Asa purely © 
physical theory the idea of a hierarchy of beings probably 
exerted greater influence on subsequent history as a part of the 
Aristotelian tradition than as a part of the Platonic. 

There remains to be considered the “theory of divine illumi- 
nation ” as theory of knowledge. We have already frequently 
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referred to the metaphysical basis for this epistemological 
theory, but we have not yet been able to state its exact cognitive 
implications. Nor will the above passage help us much to do 
so. Needless to add parenthetically that this point in itself is 
central to the philosophy of St. Augustine and the Platonic 
tradition, and that rumerous full-length treatises have been 
written on the subject.** 

What is striking in this as in any other description of the 
“intellectual vision,” beginning with Plato himself, is its vague- 
ness and metaphorical way of expression. It must be remem- 
bered that the whole theory is metaphorical in its very name, 
for the vision here spoken of is a metaphor taken from the 
corporeal vision of the eyes. “ The truth unchangeable shines 
like the sun in the soul,” says St. Augustine someplace else 
(De gen. c. Manich., I, 43), and the expression could be lifted 
literally from the pages of the Republic or the Phaedo. 

The necessary vagueness in all these metaphorical descrip- 
tions also breaks through in our passage above: “ The soul is 
diffused in a certain way (quodam modo) by that intelligible 
light. . . .” But the “way” is not defined any more specifi- 
cally. There is no definite answer as to the nature of this 
diffusion here or at any other place of St. Augustine’s writings. 
“ There (i. e., in the intelligible world) is seen the brightness 
of the Lord, not by any vision corporeal or spiritual, but by 
sight so far as the human mind is capable of it, by God’s 
grace... .” (De gen. ad litt., XII, 26.) Or, “ the highest 
spiritual state of the soul in this life consists in the vision and 
contemplation of Truth, wherein are joys and full enjoyment of 
the highest and truest Good, and a breath of serenity and eter- 
nity, such as certain great and incomparable men have described 
in some measure (italics mine), who, we believe, have seen and 
see such things” (De quant. an., 74, 76) ** “ Clinging to God 


11 For literature see M. Grabmann, op. cit., p. 30. 
12 Further quotations given by Dom C. Butler, op. cit., p. 23 ff. 
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in love,” “ God’s grace ” are mediators to the knowledge of the 
highest and truest Good. 

Again we must return to the allegory of the cave (Rep., 
VII ff.) where the road is shown which leads. upward to the idea 
of the Good, but only with “ great effort” (517); and here we 
must add the great speech of Socrates in the Symposium, where 
the same road upward is traversed, in a poetic fashion, under 
the guidance of “love” (€pws). And in this ascent from the 
“gold and garments,” from “fair boys and youths,” from 
“ forms of speech and knowledge ” to the last object in the scale 
of loves: “‘ beauty absolute, simple, separate, and everlasting ”’ 
(Symp., 211), there lies another irreconcilable division of 
worlds. The “ doctrine of ideas” demands not only separation 
of being from becoming, truth from opinion, soul from body; 
it also furnishes a justification for the distinction between 
“earthly, corporeal” and heavenly, spiritual ” love. 

But what now can we finally say of the “ illumination theory ” 
as a theory of knowledge ? 

We can only say that it is a mystical rather than a logical 
theory of knowledge. The word “ mystical” here simply stands 
for the fact that the last secret of knowing the world of truth 
cannot be revealed in words or by reason, but is transmitted to 
the soul in a vision which can only be described “in some 
measure” or “in a certain way.” It seems rather futile to 
debate whether or not this position of St. Augustine should be 
interpreted as ontologism, as so many writers have done; ** and 
it is also known that St. Augustine later somewhat modified his 
original metaphysical Platonism. The above quotations are all 
taken from works written shortly after his conversion. But no 
less an authority than J. Maréchal is quoted by Grabmann as 
saying in a study on “ La vision de Dieu au sommet de la con- 
templation d’apres Saint Augustin,” that in this immediate 


18 For conflicting views see M. Grabmann, op. cit. 
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perception of the divine ideas “nous voguons dans les eaux 
platoniciennes.” ** 

Dom Cuthbert Butler in his study on three phases of 
“Western Mysticism ” emphasizes the difference between what 
he calls “ Platonism ” and “ genuine mysticism ” in St. Augus- 
tine. His objective is to prove that what began as “‘ Platonism ” 
in St. Augustine developed into a “genuine mysticism,” the 
first of its kind in the Western world. This is true only in so 
far as it neglects the element of genuine mysticism in the whole 
Platonic tradition, and the element of mysticism for the final 
solution of the problem of knowledge which was already present 
in the philosophy of Plato.** Plato, to be sure, prescribed a long 
and arduous intellectual preparation for the highest vision 
through arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and dialectics (cf., 
Rep., VII, 524 ff.) ; but the intellectual preparation alone is not 
sufficient “ to raise the eye of the soul to the universal light.” 
“ After a long period of common life” the final truth is 
generated in the soul “ suddenly like a light kindled, like a blaze 
leaping from a spark ” (Cf., Hp., VII; also, above, Symp., 211). 

But again, whatever the interpretation of Plato’s works, the 
mystical theory of knowledge by illumination was present in 
the philosophical atmosphere of the later ancient world as a part 
of the Platonic tradition long before St. Augustine; certainly 
since Philo Judaeus. Here again, however, as with the whole 
broad current of Platonism which St. Augustine absorbed in his 
thinking and works, he is responsible more than anybody else 
for directing it into new channels, namely those of the Christian 
civilization, and transmitting it to the further development of 
these ideas in the German Mystics, the Franciscan School, St. 
Bonaventura, Giordano Bruno, and others. 


1* The work itself I do not know. 
8 Cf., Friedlaender, Platon, Berlin and Leipzig, 1928. 
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(y) These rationes, as has been said, may be called ideas, or 
forms, or species, or rationes; and it is granted to many 
to call them by whatever name they please, but to a few 
only to see what is the truth. 


The end leads back to the starting-point (cf. supra, section 
a). The name matters little as long as we seize hold of the sub- 
stance of the things. Here as then the names are mere trifles, 
for “why should we dispute about names when we have 
realities of such importance to consider” (Plato, Rep., 
VII, 533) ? 

The truth in every such mystic theory of knowledge is re- 
vealed only to the select few who have successfully withdrawn 
from the outward activities and faithfully worked on the 
“ascent of the soul into the light of the intellectual world.” 
The Republic speaks frequently of the rarity of the genuine 
lovers of wisdom (cf., VI, 466, 499, etc.), which is not sur- 
prising in view of the severity of the tests required for their 
qualification. All mystical theories of knowledge must neces- 


* initiates.” And all theories of 


sarily be restricted to a few 
knowledge based on the illumination theory of the Platonic 
tradition are ultimately and essentially mystical. And again 
support may be found in Plato’s own manner of speech: “ For 
‘many,’ as they say in the mysteries, ‘ are the thyrsus bearers, 
but few are the mystics,—meaning as I interpret the words 
‘the true philosophers.’ ” 


Hans MrverHOFF 


University of California, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE REALITY OF MATTER IN CREATION 


ECENT critical attacks upon Thomistic metaphysics 
center about an apparent obscurity in St. Thomas’ account 

of the final ontological status of matter in the created world. 
It is sufficiently clear to all intelligent readers of Thomas that 
matter cannot be a pre-existing principle, and that it cannot 
subsist apart from form. It is also conceded that, from the point 
of view of man as knower, there is in things a material residue 
of unintelligibility which can never be overcome. But this 
materiality is thought by some to be nothing more than a 
symptom of the necessary imperfection of human knowing. 
Even so acute a critic as Duhem maintains that for St. Thomas 
matter in the last analysis is not a mode of existence, but the 
simple absence of contradiction. Prime matter, at least, is 
only the object of a judgment by which reason declares that the 
existence of the world is not contradictory. But to give matter 
the status only of an epistemological limit, or of an entity in 
logic, stripping it of any more fundamental ontological charac- 
ter, leads to strange consequences. For in God’s perfect knowl- 
edge of the world, matter so conceived must fall away from 
creatures, just as the scales will fall from ou eyes in paradise. 
In Reality, then, (we deliberately use this word in its 19th 
century honorific meaning), there is no material distinction 
between creatures. There are not many things materially 
divided one from another, but for God’s vision they are One. 
Indeed, (and this is a consequence most repugnant to true 
Christian philosophy), these many creatures are one with God 
in substance and being, and it is impossible to distinguish any 
longer between God and the world. Some of these interpreters 
of Thomistic doctrine have attempted to mitigate the terrible 
force of this conclusion by holding that only God has the right 


1Duhem, Systeme du monde, V, pp. 517-518. 
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to be an absolute idealist. From man’s point of view, the 
created world is truly Aristotelian and Thomistic, but this is 
Appearance. From God’s point of view, creation is Hegelian or 
Bradleyan, and this is Reality. Truth quoad nos is not God’s 
truth. (The latter proposition no real Thomist would deny, 
but it would be on different grounds.) Even such eminent 
Thomistic scholars as Mortimer Adler and Dean Scott Buchanan 
have put forth these theses in serious conversation. I shall 
try to show in this paper, by an appeal to St. Thomas’ own 
writings, that this monstrous paradox is not Thomistic. 

The roots of this controversy seem to go back to Aristotle. 
In that famous passage in Book Lambda of the Metaphysics 
(1074b 15) Aristotle apparently denies the possibility of any 
divine knowledge of the world. God’s thought must be of 
Himself alone, since He is the most excellent of things, “ and 
His thinking is a thinking on thinking.” There are, according 
to Aristotle, some things which it is better not to see than to see, 
and hence divine thought does not know the lower world. This 
amounts, of course, to a denial of divine providence. From the 
metaphysical standpoint there seem to be good reasons for 
Aristotle’s position. God’s substance is pure thought, unmixed 
with potency, and it is only logical that the object of such 
thought should be itself. The world could enter into the divine 
thinking as its object only by ceasing to be the world, and 
becoming God. For the divine understanding there must be 
essential and substantial identity between the object known and 
the word in the intellect by which it ‘s known. (In Christian 
philosophy and theology, this Word was to become the Son of 
God.) Aristotle, then, leaves us with this paradox—either the 
world is not present in God’s perfect knowledge, or else there is 
no world, but only God. 

I think the right answer to this problem is given clearly 
enough in St. Thomas. It may be discovered all through 
Question XIV of the first part of the Summa Theologica. 
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But since the answer, and its implications, have not seemed so 
clear to some recent philosophers, I have taken the liberty of 
writing a new article, the first and only article in this question 
on the reality of matter in creation. This article asks a question 
not directly posed in Thomas. As for the scholastic form in 
which it is written, I have no apology, since it has seemed to 
me curious that so few neo-scholastics have paid tribute to its 
economy and dialectical power by submitting their own thought 
to its discipline. I proceed thus to the first article :— 


A. 1. Whether, from the point of view of God as knower, there 
is matter in created things ? 


Objection 1. It seems that, from the point of view of God 
as knower, there is no matter in created things. For in the 
knowledge which creatures have, there is no substantial identity 
between the external object known, and the word in the intellect 
by which it is known. As the Philosopher says (de Anima), 
the stone which we know is not in the soul, except in its intel- 
ligible similitude. But in God there is substantial oneness 
between the Word proceeding and the source of the Word. 
There is identity of being and understanding. God understands 
Himself and the multiplicity of all creatures by one Word, the 
Son. Therefore, all creatures are present in God’s knowledge 
in the mode of substantial unity, and since God is immaterial, 
so are creatures known by God. 


Objection 2. Furthermore, it is a deadly heresy of the 
Platonists which separates the Word, which they cal! Logos, 
from absolute Being. This is destructive of the Divine Unity, 
since in God understanding and loving are one with being, and 
the same in essence, for such is the unity of the Holy Trinity. 
But in God’s understanding are the Ideas or perfect archetypes 
of all creatures, since God is also formal cause of creation. These 
Ideas of creatures are perfectly united to God Himself, and such 
perfect union is without matter. 
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Objection 3. In the knowledge of creatures, the material 
aspects of things known are those which may not be assimilated 
to the intelligibility and connotation of the essence by which we 
know. ‘These are accidents which do not follow from the essence, 
or primary intelligible being of a thing. For which reason the 
Philosopher (Topics) distinguished between the predicables, 
and in The Categories distinguished between the predicament of 
substance, and the nine genera (quantity, quality, etc.) within 
which we may construct, by division and composition of logical 
entities , sciences of accidental change. Further, in the category 
of substance itself, we must distinguish between ens naturae, 
primary substance, and ens rationis, secondary substance, and it 
is only through the latter that we know the former. But God 
does not have to know through genera and species, but knows 
individual creatures as directly intelligible. The Idea of a 
creature in God’s intellect is not the same as the species by which 
we know. For since God knows individuals as directly intel- 
ligible, there are no material aspects which may not be assi- 
milated to the divine Ideas. 

Objection 4. Further, a material multitude, qua multitude, 
is not intelligible, and hence is not being. For as Dionysius 
says (Div. Nom.), multitude itself would not be contained under 
being, unless it were in some way contained under one. There- 
fore, every multitude, to have being and intelligibility, must in 
a certain way be v™>. For one is the same as being and con- 
vertible with it, as the Philosopher says (Metaphysics). In 
human knowledge, multiplicity is known, and the sensible many- 
ness elevated to the plane of intelligibility, unity, and order, 
through the unity of the species. It is this unity of the species, 
as a universal communicating itself to many, which makes 
syllogistic inference possible. But this is a unity in the intellect 
alone. The species, as one, is the primary intelligible being of 
the many, in our knowledge. But the many has this intelligible 
being and unity only in the intellect. Therefore, unless the 
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world created by God be sheer non-being, as a sheer material 
multiplicity, which would be monstrous to suppose, it must be 
truly one, and hence immaterial, in the divine intellect. This 
is the true primary intelligible being of the world. And it is 
only because creation has this intelligibility of unity, order, 
and being in the divine intellect that the knowledge we possess 
through species and genera may be termed adequate and true, 
though its truth is a less perfect truth. But in God the created 
world is subsisting Truth Itself. 


Objection 5. Further, as the Scriptures say, God sees even 
the sparrow’s fall. Therefore, no contingent matter infects 
God’s perfect knowledge of the world, and the history of created 
things is for Him necessary, eternal truth. Therefore, from the 
point of view of God as knower, there is no matter in created 
things. 


Objection 6. According to Anselm, there is a single truth 
by which all things are true, one Wisdom which is the measure 


of the truth of all things. And this Wisdom is eternal and one. 
It is the Word, the veritable Son of God the Father. The 
authority of St. Augustine may also be cited on this point. 
But in the Word there is no admixture of matter. In the Word, 
God knows Himself, and all creatures. Therefore, from the point 
of view of God as knower, there is no matter in created things. 

Objection 7. For the Platonists, the true being of the world 
is in the realm of Ideas, which is immaterial. But God knows 
the true being of the world through Ideas, and these Ideas do 
not subsist apart from God’s being, as some Platonists mis- 
takenly suppose. ‘Therefore, the Ideas of created things are 
united to God, Who is without matter, or any admixture of 
potentiality. Consequently, the true being of the created world, 
which God knows by Ideas, is immaterial. 

Objection 8. Further, to suppose that God did not know the 
created world as immaterial, would be to give matter an inde- 
pendent ontological status over against form, as Plato seems to 
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do in the Timaeus. Part of the world would be eternally 
opaque, and by nature unintelligible to God’s knowledge. Con- 
sequently God’s knowledge would not be infinite in power, nor 
would His will be infinitely powerful. There would be in the 
world positive evil and absolute non-being, an assumption 
contrary to our ethical and metaphysical principles, and re- 
pugnant to our faith. Either creation would not be ex nzhilo, 
so that we would have to conceive it after the fashion of Plato’s 
demiurge informing a stubborn and recalcitrant matter, or else 
we should have to suppose that God would create absolute evil 
and non-being. But if God is infinite in power and knowledge, 
and infinite in goodness, either alternative is untenable. There- 
fore, from the point of view of God as knower, there is no matter 
in created things. 

Objection 9. Further, the Philosopher may be interpreted as 
saying that God knows only Himself, and subsists in eternal 
contemplation of His own essence. This we cannot accept, since 
it would deny creation and providence. But we may say that 
since God’s knowledge is of Being Itself, which act of under- 
standing is the Word united to the substance of God, which is 
without admixture of matter or potency, the world as present in 
God’s knowledge is immaterial. 

Objection 10. We must either say that there is no matter in 
created things from the point of view of God as knower, or that 
there is matter in God, since creation must be present in God’s 
knowledge. The latter alternative is not only heretical, but 
contrary to reason. It is equivalent to a denial of God’s exist- 
ence. Pantheism, which is a most vicious and dangerous form 
of atheism, is that form resorted to most frequently by minds 
which have neither the strength for faith, nor the capacity for 
speculative reason. Therefore the former alternative is true, 
that there is no matter in created things from God’s point of 
view. 

On the contrary, the confusion of God and the created world 
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is one of the most serious of heresies, and to maintain that from 
the point of view of God as knower there is no matter in created 
things, is to confuse the world with God, as some confused God 
with the world. 

I answer that we must distinguish the mode in which a thing 
exists in the knower, from the mode in which it exists in itself. 
We abstract from things the primary intelligible being which 
they have for us—the species. But the mode of existence which 
a universal (by which we know the primary intelligible being of 
many things) has in our intellects, and the mode of existence 
which these things have in themselves, differ. The stone which 
we perceive and know, through an image and a concept abstract- 
ing from the individual matter of the image, is not zfself in our 
soul. The mode of existence which it has in itself is that of a 
concrete primary substance, an ens naturae; the mode of 
existence which it has in our minds when we know it is that of 
a secondary substance, an ens rationis. That which is primarily 
intelligible in it for us (for the mode of knowing is proportioned 
to the mode of being) is abstracted from it, and the residue of 
individual matter which fails to fall under the resultant uni- 
versal concept is that which is not essential for our knowledge. 
It is the accidental, the material factor.” But the concrete, 
existing thing, the primary substance, is a composite both of 
form and individual matter (signate matter). The essences by 
which we know primary substances are themselves composite, 
but composition in them is of form and non-signate matter. 


Things have an existence in our intellects as truth, which is their 


* This is not, of course, to say that accidents can never be the subject 
matter for human sciences. Indeed, we may have sciences in the categories 
of quantity, quality, place, time, relation, etc., but we achieve them through 
division and composition of entities which have only logical being, although 
the resulting scientific laws have an adequation to concrete things, since 
they are abstractions from them. These logical entities (number, pcint, 
line, physical concepts, etc.) are derived from operations upon a continuum 
(or intelligible matter) underlying each of the categories. 
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primary intelligible being. It is in this sense that truth may 


be said to exist primarily in our intellect rather than in things. 
But nevertheless things are the measure of the truth which they 
have in our understanding. The measure of the truth of things 
is in God’s understanding. 

By analogy, then, we raust try to understand the difference 
between the mode in which a thing exists in itself, and the mode 
in which it exists in God’s understanding. In our understanding, 
the object of knowledge exists as truth, and in its mode of 
existence in our intellects it is immaterial. But the truth which 
a thing has in our understanding is not the truth which it has 
in se. We do not have knowledge by the natural reason of the 
measure of measures which would be the truth of all things 
absolutely. The truth which things have in our understanding 
is immaterial, but it is still the sort of truth which is propor- 
tioned to the mode of being of the human creature. (It is 
adequate, and its adequacy involves much more than the prag- 
matic adequacy of sensation and feeling on the animal level. 
Indeed, it has achieved the level of the intelligibility and uni- 
versality of science, and as a result, it is an «mmaterial truth.) 
But the truth which things have in God’s understanding is also 
immaterial. The mode of being which created things have in 
God’s understanding is that of a truth which is immaterial, 
which is not relative, and which is one and eternal. 

Nevertheless the being of things as truth in God’s under- 
standing, and as composite created substances in themselves, 
must be distinguished. For the distinction must be kept clear 
between he who is Being absolutely, and creatures who have 
particular modes of being, by the grace of God’s creative wiil 
and intellect. For only in God is essence and being the same. 
The material multiplicity of creatures cannot subsist in essential 
unity, and the essence of no creature is the same as Being itself. 
(Contrary to the errors of the pantheists, the essence of creation 
as a whole is not the same as Being itself.) The essences of 
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creatures cannot be self-subsisting. If the essence, “ humanity,” 
were self-subsisting, it would have to be identical with its sub- 
jects—that is, with individual existing men with all their 
individualising accidents. A created essence connotes only a 
particular formal mode of being which materially diverse sub- 
jects embody, if God so wills. Only that essence which is being 
itself can be self-subsisting. Consequently, relatedness in 
creation has a certain accidental character, and externality, since 
relatedness is always between this being and that being. If the 
relatedness were essential, the subjects related would not be 
distinct, but would subsist in the unity of one, undivided essence, 
and that essence would be being itself. 

Creation, in this latter case, would be a procession in perfect 
similitude of God. There would be perfect likeness between 
the world and God, and between every “ creature ” in the world 
and God. The whole distinction between God and the world 
would, as a matter of fact, collapse. But this would really be 
no creation—it would actually be the procession, in perfect 
similitude, of the Son from the Father, and of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father and the Son. Creation can be meaningfully 
described only as a procession in imperfect similitude. Creatures 
are not perfectly one, nor are they being absolutely. They are 
many beings of different kinds. In virtue of their division from 
each other, which is the aspect of relative non-being in the world 
(this being is not that being; the being of one creature is the 


non-being of all others), they are sheerly other. Further, there 


is in creation a formal inequality. 

But manyness, otherness, and formal inequality are unintel- 
ligible as such. These are all necessary conditions for the 
existence of a creation, but that creation must have truth in the 
divine intellect, and the truth of adequation in our knowledge. 
In God’s understanding, then, creatures are kaown by the divine 
intellect comparing His own essence with them. The divine 
essence, as excelling all creatures, is taken as the proper ratio 
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of each thing according to the diverse ways in which creatures 
participate in, and imitate it. This act of comparison generates 
Ideas, which are the archetypes of all creatures. 

In the divine intellect, then, created things have the mode 
of being of truth, since the divine Ideas represent the true 


equality of proportion which is in them. The divine Ideas are 
multiplied by the relations of comparison, but these relations 
are not themselves real relations, such as the Persons of the 
Trinity. The Ideas, nevertheless, are in God, and do not subsist 
by themselves outside of God. They are relations of under- 


standing in God. 

The important point for this article is this: that God does 
not know Himself through an Idea, but only creatures. 
Creatures are understood by God through His comparison of 
them, as diverse modes of partaking in being, with His own 
essence, which is being absolutely. But God in understanding 
creatures is not understanding Himself, although He under- 
stands them through Himself, and the Ideas of created things are 
united to Him. And the difference between these two perfect 
divine acts of understanding is simply that in understanding 
Himself (this is the real relation of perfect procession of the Son 
from the Father), God has knowledge of perfect, undivided 
being; in knowing the world, God knows being as it may be 
participated in, unequally and by many. And this latter knowl- 
edge is of a creation—that is, of a world which has matter, 
owing to its formal inequality and manyness. The created world 
is truth in God, and as truth is immaterial, but it is an im- 
material truth about a material world. 

As a creation, the relation of passive creation is real, for it 
is simply the creature. It is real apart from God, though not, 
of course, without God. The created world is not ttself present 
in God, either immaterially (for it is really material) or materi- 
ally. The relation of active creation is not a real relation in 
God. But the world is present in God’s understanding, in the 
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divine Ideas, as immaterial truth about material beings, i. e., 
about diverse and finite modes of participation in absolute being. 
And creatures are also present in God’s love. 


Reply to Cbjection 1. That knowledge in God which is a 
procession in perfect similitude, so that there is substantial 
oneness between the Word proceeding and the source of the 
Word, is God’s knowledge of Himself, which is not through an 
Idea. Knowledge of creatures is through Ideas, and creatures 
are present in God’s knowledge as immaterial truth about 
material beings, or diverse modes of participating absolute being 
and oneness. 

Reply to Objection 2. The Ideas of creatures are one with 
God Himself, and do not subsist apart. But this means only 
that the truth of creation is one with God, not creatures them- 
selves. 

Reply to Objection 3. The divine Ideas differ from genera 
and species as truth in the divine intellect differs from truth 
in the human intellect. Only through perfect knowledge of 
God’s essence could the relations of understanding which 
generate Ideas be effected; anyone having such knowledge 
would be God Himself, and there can be one and only one God. 

As regards the distinction in created things between essence 
and accident, we must say that God has separate Ideas of 
accidents. Accidents may be called concreated, rather than 
created, since they exist only as inhering in substances. 

Reply to Objection 4. Creation does not have being or one- 
ness absolutely, but only relatively. God created a multiplicity 
because one creature, since it would necessarily have proceeded 
in imperfect similitude to its Creator (for otherwise it would 
be identical with God Himself), could not represent the divine 
goodness to the fullest extent in which God’s goodness can be 
represented by a creation. For a single creature would represent 
only one particular mode of participating God’s being, which is 
goodness and unity. 
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This created manyness is one, and hence intelligible, as truth 
in the human intellect, and as eternal truth in God’s under- 
standing. But as a creation it must exhibit formal inequality 
and multiplicity of being, and its truth in God must be the 
divine essence as the proper ratio of each thing according to the 
diverse ways in which creatures participate in, and imitate it. 

Reply to Objection 5. We must distinguish between the One 
eternal and immutable Truth which is the Word, and which is 
not infected by contingent matter, and the many, relative truths 
which are. God’s foreknowledge of created contingent things 
does not make these things immaterial, or non-contingent in 
themselves. The one, eternal truth about created things is 
immaterial and necessary, but it is an immaterial and necessary 
truth about created things which in themselves are neither 
immaterial nor necessary. 

Reply to Objection 6. This objection has been sufficiently 
answered in the reply to objection 5, and in the body of the 
article. 

Reply to Objection 7. The truth of the created world is in 
the divine Ideas, which do not subsist apart from God. But 
creatures do exist apart from God, though not without Him. 

Reply to Objection 8. Non-being in the created world is 
relative, and not absolute. It is the consequence of multiplicity 
and formal inequality, characters which a creation must neces- 
sarily exhibit. The created world shows forth God’s goodness, 
as fully as God’s goodness can be participated in by a creation. 

Creation is ex nihilo, and matter is concreated with the 
world, and did not precede the world. 

Reply to Objection 9. It is true that God knows Himself 
primarily, but the created world is truth in Him as being known 
through, and in relation to, the divine essence. The Philos- 
opher’s saying may be interpreted as meaning that God knows 
all creatures in Himself. 
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Reply to Objection 10. The alternative here presented is not 
a true alternative. There is no matter in God, but there is 
matter in the world of creatures. God knows the created 
world as different from Himself, and as having a certain simili- 
tude to Himself, and this sameness and otherness is measured 
by the divine Ideas. 

Many more articles could be written on this question of the 
reality of matter in creation. But enough has been said to show 
that any interpretation of Thomistic doctrine which casts doubt 
upon the reality of matter in the world rests upon a misunder- 
standing. It is a misunderstanding so serious that it must end 
in hopeless confusion of God and the world. 


Lronarp J. Esiick 
Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE DIVISION IN CONTEMPORARY ASTHETICS 


There are two sciences of wsthetics—rather, two branches of the 
science: there is a speculative and an experimental esthetic. And that 
is as it should be. The one should supply the other with experimental 
data for its reasoning, just as the experimental psychologists help their 
speculative colleagues. Unfortunately, just as is very often the case in 
extra-Scholastic psychology, there is confusion of objectives in esthetics, 
with the laboratory men over-reaching themselves and, we may say, 
turning up their noses at the “ arm-chair ” ewsthetes. 

In the fore of experimental esthetics, one finds such men as Dr. Max 
Schoen of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Vernon Lee and, of 
course, that flippant trio, C. K. Ogden, I. A. Richards, and James 
Wood. Max Schoen is completely wrapped up in objective tests, reac- 
tion charts, relative heights of goose-pimples, and so on. Vernon Lee 
and the others also find themselves stampeded by the physiological 
phenomena constantly crowding in on the field. 


I 


But first a word on the history of the science——Msthetics developed 
from seed-thoughts in the writings of the earliest philosophers; and 
nearly all of them thought of beauty as intrinsic in things. Plato, for 
instance, said that “ What pleases through eye and ear is beautiful.” 3 
Plotinus spoke of “an essential character” organizing the parts of a 
thing, conferring system, unity, coherence—and upon this unity, beauty 
was enthroned.? 

For St. Augustine, Plato’s splendor veri became a splendor ordinis, 
and St. Thomas corrected both in attributing beauty to a splendor 
formae.2 For him, three things were necessary: 1) integrity, or per- 
fection; 2) due proportion, or consonance; and 3) effulgence. 


1Apud E. F. Carritt, Philosophies of Beauty (Oxford, 1931), p. 13. 

* Ibid., p. 45. 

* This is, perhaps, the typical case in which the Scholastic must make 
an immediate exposition of form in the hylemorphic sense, because to an 
artist form is a mechanical rather than a vital concept. It is necessary to 
guard against ambiguity in this regard, A musician, e.g., thinks of form 
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Scholasticism has recently seen a revival of interest in esthetics. 
It may have been occasioned by the liturgical movement. Whatever 
its source, we have had constructive thinking by E. I. Watkin, Erie Gill, 
Romano Guardini and, above all, by Jacques Maritain.* 

All of our Catholic esthetic has developed along lines consistent 
with Scholasticism and its middle way of common sense. Beauty is 
intrinsic in certain things, yet it implies a certain relationship to a 
perceiving subject—“ Le beau suppose une relation au sujet et ne 
convient qu’d certains étres,’ '—which is, of course, an expansion of 
St. Thomas’ “ Pulchrum est quod visum placet.” 

We can have a functional art. Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, take the 
matter for granted; and Maritain, who should know the mind of St. 
Thomas, concurs, citing the example of architecture to clinch his 
argument.® 


II 


Outside the Thomistic system there is, at first sight, chaos. Clive 
Bell observes that,—“ If it is improbable that more nonsense has been 
written about esthetics than about anything else, it is because the 
literature of the subject is not large enough for that.” 7 

In sorting the contradictions, Messrs. Ogden, Nash, and Richards 
make a division along these lines: beauty is 1) objective, 2) subjective, 
3) both. 


as the pattern in which he casts his composition. Will it be a sonata- 
allegro?—or a rondo?—or in simple bipartite form? An artist recognizes 
Mozart as the classicist par excellence because of his perfect form; Liszt 
represents rebellion against all form—romanticism already over-ripe; and 
Brahms, a reaction against this formlessness in the guise of neo-classicism 
or a reversion to traditional patterns. Thus, you see, musical form differs 
toto celo from Aristotelean form. 

*We begin to suspect Maritain’s competency in art when he speaks of 
Stravinsky as “exuberant with truth, his admirably disciplined work 
teaches the best lesson of any today of grandeur and creative energy. His 
purity, his authenticity, his glorious spiritual strength, are to the gigantism 
of Parsifal and the Tetralogy as a miracle of Moses to the enchantments 
of the Egyptians.”—Art and Scholasticism (New York, 1930), p. 60n. 
Such a remark is in a class with Clive Bell’s fatuous judgment: “ Gothic 
architecture is juggling in stone and glass. It is the convoluted road that 
ends in a bridecake or a cucumber frame.”—Art (New York, 1913), p. 144. 

5E. De Bruyne, Revue Néoscolastique de Philosophie (Louvain, 1933), 
XXXIII, pp. 416-7. 

* Op. cit., p. 155, note 39. 7 Op. cit., p. 3. 
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In the first pages of their study ® they tabulate sixteen basic ideas 
in esthetics, summarizing each in one sentence. It is a tour de force 
which must fascinate everyone who sees it, and I take the liberty of 
reproducing it here. Anything is beautiful: 


Which possesses the simple quality of beauty. 
Which has a specified form. 
Which is an imitation of nature. 
Which results from successful exploitation of a medium. 
Which is the work of genius. 
6. Which reveals a) truth, b) the spirit of nature, c) the ideal, d) the 
universal, e) the typical. 
7. Which produces illusion. 
8. Which leads to desirable social effects. 
9. Which is an expression. 
10. Which causes pleasure. 
11. Which excites emotions. 
12. Which excites a specific emotion. 
13. Which involves empathy. 
14. Whieh heightens vitality. 
15. Which brings us into touch with exceptional personalities. 
16. Which conduces to synesthesis. 


Of these, the first six consider beauty as residing in a thing—the 
resultant, perhaps, of a superior force, but objective, none the less. 
And among them, the first, second, and some phases of the sixth are 
familiar as statements, in part, at least, of Scholastic thought. 

The remaining ten, with the exception of Benedetto Croce’s, repre- 
sented in Number 9, judge the work by its effect. 

It is a list which provokes annotation. For instance, the authors 
consider Number 3—the imitation theory, which counts Aristotle among 
its sponsors—they consider that as having been blasted with the advent 
of photography. But there is an art of the camera, which Messrs. 
Ogden-Nash-Richards overlook. Exhibits of photographic art are held 
at regular intervals in our larger cities. ‘ 

The tenth theory summarizes the following six, and from there on 
we uave the ideas of the experimentalists. 


®C K. Ogden, I. A. Richards, and James Wood, The Foundations of 
A sthetics (New York, 1929), pp. 20-1. 
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tsthetic pleasure is a fact. There can be no denying it. Everyone— 
even the most phlegmatic—has felt his spine tingle at rare moments 
when he contemplates or senses something he regards as eminently 
beautiful. But we must tread lightly: that tingle is essentially a 
by-product, an overflow from the psychic to the physical. 

My tastes are at least normal, I believe, yet I inevitably get that 
physical reaction on hearing a brass band play The Stars and Stripes 
Forever. My better judgment tells me that a brass band, as an artistic 
medium, is vulgar; yet I find myself helpless—like glassware which is 
set vibrating by a tone prolonged on the violin. Hence, I am suspicious 
of any esthetic based on so deceptive a phenomenon. Who can tell 
where it may lead? 

Again: the esthetic thrill—if we may call it that—is most often 
present at the first, or at a fresh presentation of a great work. I had it 
the first time I heard Mozart’s Eine kleine Nachtmusik, but try as I 
may, I cannot recapture it. My intellectual appreciation of the com- 
position has deepened—I have made it my own—I have men orized the 
score and know every note of it from first to last—but the physical 
ecstasy? I had it once. Never since. 

You may have had a like experience when you heard a striking 
composition and rushed to buy a recording. Breathless, you set it 
on the turntable and fixed the needle in place—then—anticlimax. 
Had the work lost its beauty? 

Hence we must deny imprimis that whatever causes pleasure is 
beautiful. We have heard The Blue Danube Waltz to the point of 
nausea. It is still beautiful in itself. We say simply that it should be 
locked up for ten years or so. Carl Maria von Weber’s opera Der 
Freischiitz was such a suecess—was played so universaily—that its 
composer sickened of it. It never occurred to him to deny its beauty. 

And we can deny categorically that whatever excites emotions or a 
specific emotion is beautiful. Ogden-Nash-Richards discredit such 
speculation by citing the dentist’s drill. A friend mentions Hedy La 
Marr. She may be beautiful, in one sense, but she does not concern 
the theory of the fine arts. 

Hedy LaMarr, by the way, might be introduced per absurdum as 
evidence against the opinion that beauty heightens vitality; that it 
brings us into touch with exceptional personalities; that it conduces 
to synesthesis. 
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With empathy, we enter into physiology. Here we have undue stress 
on the motor reflexes behind our esthetic feelings. Theodor Lipps is the 
creator of empathy, Einfiihlung, and Vernon Lee is his apostle. Em- 
pathy is the ascribing of movement to lines and shapes which are 
essentially stationary. 

“Empathy implies that my apprehension of a sensible object im- 
mediately involves a tendency in me to a particular mental activity 
and that, owing to an instinct which in the last resort can be analyzed 
no further, these two, the apprehension and the definite mental activity, 
are one inseparable activity . ... The consciousness of this relation 
is the consciousness of pleasure in an object and presupposes the appre- 
hension of the object. It is empathy.” ® 

And the problem remains. Lipps charts certain psychological activ- 
ities which we recognize, but description is by no means explanation. 
The ultimate instinct defies analysis. 

Synesthesis, the proper theory of Messrs. Ogden-Nash-Richards, is 
something like empathy, with very much the same weaknesses. It 
rests beauty on physico-psychological equilibrium, because this “ brings 
into play all our faculties.’ They quote as an illustration, the 
following passage: 1° 


Prince André stood leaning on the rail of the ferry-boat, and 
listening to Pierre. He never moved his eyes, but gazed at the red 
reflection of the sun in the dark-blue flood. Pierre ceased speaking. 
All was silent. The ferry-boat lay drifted along the bank, and only 
the ripples of the current could be heard lapping feebly against its 
sides. Prince André fancied that this patter of the water babbled a 
refrain to Pierre’s words, ‘ That is sooth, accept it: that is sooth, 
accept it.’ 


“Tn virtue of what we have called the synesthetic character of 
the experience, we are enabled, as we have seen, to appreciate rela- 
tionships which would not be possible under normal circumstances. 
Through no other experience can the full richness and complexity of 
our environment be realized. The ultimate value of equilibrium is 
that it is better to be fully than partially alive.” 1 

The beautiful, then, sets me at balance with myself, puts me in a 
state of equilibrium. But it is so easily refuted! J. fear Ogden-Nash- 


*Carritt, op. cit., pp. 257-8. 10 Op. cit., p. 79n. 

“4 Ibid., p. 91—and judging from their description of synzsthesis, they 
might as well have written,—“It is better to be fully than partially 
asleep.” 
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Richards have been influenced by too much consideration of the static 
arts—painting, sculpture, ceramics, etc. The dynamic arts, if one 
may make such a division, would be banal if they set one at equilibrium 
in this sense. What do you think of Shakespeare’s tragedy?—Do you 
not writhe and exult by turns with the characters? And it is exactly 
so in music. We find questions posed and answered—or, perhaps, left 
suspended. In any event, there is constant activity in the soul: now 
we are sad, now we are gay, now we clench our fists with the composer, 
This is far from synesthetie equilibrium, yet the art behind our reactions 
is unquestionably beautiful. 

So much for experimental xsthetics. Its thinkers never quite re- 
covered from the voyage of The Beagle. It is lopsided in considering 
the beautiful as any stimulus, anything at all, which can excite our 
physico-psychological motors in a pleasureably characteristic manner— 


anything which can set up in us that rare ecstasy known as the esthetic 
thrill. The faults of such theories are patent: subjectivism and an 
impatience of universal application. No one of them is satisfactory. 


IV 


In the other theories, the writings of those whom we have called 
rational or speculative ewsthetes, one can detect a slow return to the 
hylemorphie explanation of the Scholastics. All of the philosophers 
recognize that behind the palpable objet d’art there is a deeper some- 
thing, a soul, so to speak, which makes more immediate contact with the 
percipient subject; and there, precisely, is the problem. What is this 
intangible element? 

So there is at the outset a recognition of matériel with its superadded 
je ne sais quoi. You see, one can hardly keep from speculating in terms 
of matter and form. 

For Hegel, beauty was the Ideal—the Absolute, we take it—revealing 
itself to sense.'? 

Schelling echoed that by saying that beauty is the infinite in finite 
form.1% 

Much later, Tolstoy agreed substantially with St. Thomas—Pulchrum 
est quod visum placet, but he called that the subjective aspect of beauty. 
It was absolute perfection in its objective aspect. 


12 Bernard Bosanquet, A History of Aesthetics (London, 1922), p. 336. 
18 Tbid., pp. 319-20. 4 Carritt, op. cit., p. 191. 
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Clive Bell, a writer of prestige in contemporary esthetics, speaks 
mystically of Significant Form—‘ The God in everything,” “ The 
universal in the particular.” 15 

Of Croce, what can one say? His specious theory has had unmerited 
popularity ever since it was first formulated, and one detects his 
influence everywhere—even in the sober-sided John Dewey! 1¢ 

Croce merely exploited the suggestive powers of the word Self- 
expression and developed them into an intricate system. 

Art = Intuition — Expression. An intuition need not be externalized 
to be expressed. The physical work of art is related only extrinsically 
to the intuition and, since intuitions differ only quantitatively, differ- 
ences between geniuses and the rest of us consist only in the greater 
complexity and involution of their intuitions. Beauty, then, is a 
successful expression. 

You can see that it is untenable—completely. Croce over-extends 
the limits of art. And how is one to judge a work of art? The theory, 
taken as it stands, must spawn a kind of artistic anti-nomianism— 
what Irving Babbitt calls an “ eleutheromania,” meaning, a contempt 
for the precepts of art. 

Bergson is relatively inarticulate on esthetics.17 In Le Rire he lays 
it down that “ Art is certainly only a more direct vision of reality.” 1* 

Gentile calls art the pure subjective form of every thought—“ feel- 
ing”; and this feeling resembles, in many ways, our concept of form. 
The artistic character of a work, he says, “is to be found in the feeling 
that animates it, in the soul that governs it and that makes us feel 
something inwardly alive .... This feeling, which underlies every 
distinction, is indistinguishably one and without parts. Yet at the 
same time it is the whole.’® 

Of our contemporaries, John Dewey approaches most nearly the 
Scholastic viewpoint. He summarizes Greek and Thomistic ideas when 
he characterizes a work of art as having “ mutual adaptation of parts 
to one another in constituting a whole.” 2° It is so broad as to constitute 
a metaphysical definition in our sense. 


5 Op. cit., p. 69. 

16 Art as Experience (New York, 1934)—cf. such passages as are to be 
found on p. 108. 

** Arthur Szathmary, by combing through his writings, was able to con- 
fect a systematic esthetic for the Phi Beta Kappa Prize at Harvard in 
1937—The Msthetic Theory of Bergson. 

8 Carritt, op. cit., p. 208. %°Ibid., pp. 326-7. ° Op. cit., pp. 134-5. 
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He handles matter and form with the ease of a Thomist, and debates 
the subtle question of whether beauty is another name for form, 
endued extrinsically as a transcendent essence upon material, or whether 
it is the name for an esthetic quality that appears whenever material 
is formed in a way that renders it adequately expressive. 


Form may then be defined as the operation of forces that carry 
the experience of an event, object, scene, and situation to its own 
integral fulfillment.** 


Again, 


All language, whatever its medium, involves what is said and how 
it is said, or substance and form.”” 


If we did not know its source, we might suspect that the example 
had been lifted from Donat or Hickey. 

On the question of a functional art, Dewey will not identify 
“ efficiency for a particular end” with beauty, because he maintains 
that zsthetice effect is found directly in sense-perception.?* 

In all of this, one can trace a progressive development of thought 
from the more complex to the simple, until Croce, by identifying art 
with intuition, would destroy the field entirely by infinitely extending 
its limits. Babbitt very well says that “ The formal element has van- 
ished away more and more, until nothing has been left but pure 
expression.” 24 

There are extremes, of course, but we can point to Dewey as a 
thinker of stature and say rather that the stress has been shifted from 
mechanical to vital form. 


One can see, and we have tried to demonstrate, the distinction we 
have drawn between experimental and speculative esthetics. Our 
quarrel is mainly with the protagonists ‘of the former. It is the classic 
ease of the scientist failing to recognize the limits of his field. 

There is such a thing as practical esthetics. We can concede that; 
and it is or could be developed into a valuable aid to its sister science. 
But Drs. and Messrs. Schoen, Ogden, Nash, Richards, Lee, et al., must 
realize that in observing the psycho-physiological reactions to the 
beautiful, they are considering phenomena incidental and only ex- 


21 Op cit., p. 137. 2 Tbid., p. 106. *8 Tbid., p. 115. 
**Irving Babbitt, The New Laokoon (Cambridge, 1910), p. 219. 
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trinsically related to the fundamental question. And the problem is 
not,—How are we affected by the beautiful?—but, rather,—What is 
the beautiful? 

The first question may be answered in the laboratory. It calls for 
objective tests, and calipers, and all the other paraphernalia of the 
physical scientist. The second question will find its answer in the study 
if, in fact, it is to be answered at all. Confusion of objectives, in 
either case, can only end in lopsided absurdities and ultimate perplexity. 


RicHarp GInDER, M.A. 
Zelienople, Pa. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Forty-First ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EASTERN DIVISION 


The Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association will 
hold its 41st Annual Meeting at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, December 29, 30 and 31. The following is the program of papers 
and discussions : 


PROGRAM 
Monday, December 29 


Stmposium Honor or WILLIAM JAMES: 
If William James Were Alive Today............ Ralph B. Perry 
The Psychology of William James as a Basis for his 
G. S. Brett 
William James and the Facts of Knowledge. ...Donald C. Williams 
William James as a Moralist............ Herbert W. Schneider 


Tuesday, December 30 


Tue ReLATIon oF SigN TO Ossect SIGNIFIED: 


The of « Paul Weiss 
Operational Analysis as an Instrument for the Critique 

Of Ernest Nagel 
The Problem of Semantics.............ceeeeeeees A. P. Ushenko 
Toward Agreement in Ethics...............ee000. C. A. Baylis 


Human George Morgan, Jr. 
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On the Historical Understanding of Kierkegaard..... Karl Loewith 
The Crisis of Contemporary Philosophy............ Erich Frank 
The External World and Induction............. Everett J. Nelson 
Modal Propositions and Truth Tables........ Henry S. Leonard 
Pleasure Theory in Ethics and Austheties.......... Lucius Garvin 
The Symbolic Meaning of Austhetic Terms.......... Max Rieser 
The Neo-Catholie Theory of the Artist’s Creative 

Katharine E. Gilbert 
Descartes and the Genesis of the Concept of Physical 

Berkeley’s Sydney C. Rome 
Dewey on Materialism..........eceeeeeceeees Roy Wood Sellars 


Presidential Address 
Cultural Relativism and Science............ Grace A. de Laguna 


Wednesday, December 31 
Symposium: The Philosophical Presuppositions of Democracy 


Sipney Hook, 
Guren R. Morrow, 
F. 8. C. Norrrop. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS TO BE READ AT THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, PA., DEC. 29th AND 30th, 1941. 


GENERAL THEME: PHILOSOPHY AND ORDER 


RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO ORDER (INTRODUCTORY) 
By Leo R. Ward 


1. We have many urgent problems under the heading of “ order,” 
and each is fundamentally a philosophical problem. E.g., problems 
are set by the admitted confusion and disorder in our educational 
life, in our economic and political life, and in international relations. 

2. But what is the philosophical problem of order? It happens to be 
a series of interrelated problems. 

a. What is “order”? Since men live by order, and all they can 
achieve positively in knowing or doing or making, is and has to be 
in line with order, the philosopher must try to analyze and dissect 
or even to define order. May we say that order as made by us demands 
the four metaphysical causes? And may we then say that the final 
cause, e.g., of the moral order, is the formal cause or standard? 

b. To which fields does the idea “order” apply? To logic? to 
morals? to metaphysics? to education? to politics and economics and 
international relations? 

ec. Is there in fact an order of nature? Or must we stop with Kant 
who says that the notion of order may be only regulative of thought, 
and not constitutive of things? 

d. What is the relation between the order made by us and any 
order really or supposedly found by us? 

e. If order is given in nature, what are we to make of it? That is 
to say, what is the ontological status of order? 


PHILOSOPHY AND ORDER IN LOGIC 
By John J. Wellmuth 
In this paper, evidence is presented to support the view that mathe- 


matical logic, which is supposedly a development of the logie of 
Aristotle, is actually “ mathematics in disguise”’ The main point de- 
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veloped is that all systems of mathematical logic are truth-value 
systems or else reducible thereto, and that any truth-value system of 
logic is simply an exemplification of an abstract mathematical system. 
In conclusion, one or two of the consequences for philosophy which 
this view entails are briefly mentioned. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ORDER IN PsyCHOLOGY 


By Elizabeth Salmon 


The order of Psychology and Metaphysics entails the unity of parts 
in a whole and ‘so relations between them must be established. 

If the meaning of “ Psychology is a science” is investigated we 
find scientists and psychologists debating whether it is a science. The 
debate indicates a distinction between scientific character and a 
systematic science. 

Now, the construction of systematic science entails the construction 
of a theory. That raises the question as to wheiher the theory of 
science is to be identified with philosophy. If theory is not philosophy 
another grave question is whether psychology with or without theory— 
as “scientific ”—exhausts our knowledge of the psychical life? The 
erux of the problem rests, I think, upon the denial of a purely posi- 
tivistie theory of knowledge and upon a clarification of introspection 
and self-reflection. 

Supposing then a rational insight into psychical life is to some 
degree possible what is the status of that knowledge? Some knowl- 
edge of intellect and will are presupposed in the development of meta- 
physies itself. Yet the intelligent individual, the person, is not fully 
developed except in the light of metaphysical principles. A complicated 
relationship is manifest. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ORDER IN POLITICS 


By Wilfred Parsons 


The fundamental problem of political theory is to discover the solu- 
tion of what Jacques Maritain calls the “ social paradox.” This paradox 
arises from what one may call the mutuality of responsibility between 
the citizen and the state. It is certain that the state exists solely that 
the individual man may find in it the fullest development of his per- 
sonality. It is also certain that the individual man is called on to give 
the state the fullest measure of his devotion, and may even be obliged 
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to sacrifice for it his liberty, his possessions, and perhaps ‘his life. If 
we solve the problem in favor of the state alone, we are trapped in the 
absolute state; if we solve it in favor of the individual, we will have 
ultimate anarchy. In neither case will we have order. It is known 
that Mr. Maritain solves the paradox by use of the distinction between 
individuality and personality. I do not think this is necessary. It is 
proposed to offer a solution based simply on the nature of man as 
a social animal, the primary axiom in political science. By this solution 
any given man on the social circle finds the whole circumference con- 
tributing of necessity to the development of his personality, and that 
same man finds himself on the circumference contributing to the 
development of all and each of ,the others in his turn. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ORDER IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
By Charles D. DeKoninck 


Humanism when defined “ in general any system of thought or action 
which assigns a predominant interest to the affairs of men as com- 
pared with the supernatural or the abstract ” (Encyel. Brit.) implies the 
negation of wisdom, the speculative science of what is most honorable, 
noble and divine.—-The negation of speculative knowledge entails the 
negation of prudence, political and individual, and therefore of all 
appeal to right reason and right appetite. Truth and goodness in human 
actions are then measured by the conformity of their achievement with 
the line of conduct chosen by those who have the physical power to 
impose it.—Modern thought as defined here above and whose history 
is an unbroken chain of negations, has striven under the guise of 
emancipation, to make the mind defenseless, leaving man but the 
certitude of power and brute achievement.—History is proving what 
man does to himself when he chooses to stand alone. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ORDER IN LAW 


By Raoul Desvernine 


Present war, not a war about a map or for the rectification of a 
treaty, or for raw materials and trade, not a mere clash in national 
political ambition but a world revolution and philosophy, a nihilistic 
revolt of the masses against our traditional juridical and moral concepts, 
a challenge to Western civilization and its fairest flower, Americanism, 
by the “ new order ” which is simply a resurrected and rejuvenated old 
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tyranny. The fight between governments of laws and governments of 
men, between order in a divinely patterned universe and disorder in 
a humanly manipulated universe, between supernatural men and super- 
men. This conflict stems from man’s “ new ” thinking, from the schools 
and universities, and especially from new concepts of law. In the 
United States from the schools of Holmes, Brandeis, Cardoza and 
Frankfurter—pragmatism in the law. Dewey and the instrumentalists, 
the trend of judicial decisions compared with our constitutional and 
traditional concepts. Order within a divinely created and a “ divine 
purpose” society. The man made and the man capricious society. 
Law and order’s new meaning—its consequences and corrective. 


LOGIC AND METHOD DIVISION 


(A) Sz. Tuomas’ THeory or DEMONSTRATIVE PROOF 


By Owen Bennett 


A coherent system, in greater or less measure “ relevant” to reality, 
and based on principles subject to revision with advance of experience: 
this is the modern concept of philosophy. 

Apodictie proof is impossible of attainment, according to this view. 
Every deduction supposes an induction,—starts from principles induc- 
tively established. Induction, of its very nature, implies a logical 
imperfection, a leap from particular instances to a general principle. 
This principle covers the particular instances of our experience up to 
the present, but in the future will have to be revised in order to cover 
the new particulars that will have been discovered. The process of 
revision and recasting of principles is endless. It guarantees the 
infinite progress and perfectibility of science, but at the same time 
dashes to the ground every hope of ever attaining to fixed, immutable, 
necessary truth. 

A re-examination of the Aristotelian-Thomistic doctrine of proof 
is necessary in the modern confusion. A clear distinction must be made 
between inductive proof and induction in the much broader Aristotelian 
sense, which includes the process by which one recognizes immediately 
the truth of the absolutely certain first principles. Once this distinction 
is firmly grasped, the doctrine of St. Thomas on the nature of abso- 
lutely certain proof emerges in clear relief, scil., an explicit reduction 
to these first principles of truths which are not immediately evident 
to the intellect. 
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(B) THe or DEFINITION 


By John K. Ryan 


A distinction must be made between verbal and real definitions, and 
various kinds of verbal and real definitions may be discerned. Ques- 
tions that must be answered arise: In what sense may definition be 
said to be the beginning and end of all science? Can the same definition 
be both nominal and real? What is the character of the traditional 
“rules for a good definition”? Should these rules be revised and re- 
stated? The essential definition is the ideal of definition, but inquiry 
must be made as to the extent to which this ideal is possible of attain- 
ment. If our ability to give essential definitions of natural kinds is 
limited, in what fields are we able to offer essential definitions? In 
defect of essential definitions, the nature and importance of distinctive 
definitions must be emphasized. These can be of great value even 
when we possess an essential definition. With rgard to causal defini- 
tions, it may be said that scholastic logic should offer a fuller treatment 
of them. Certain conclusions may be reached upon the whole subject 
of definition, its nature, importance, kinds and rules. 


ETHICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY DIVISION 


(A) THe MerapHysicaL Basis or ACTION IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MarxISM 


By Charles McFadden 


Following the theme of the Convention “Philosophy and Order 
in Thought and Action,” this paper offers an exposition of the meta- 
physical basis of action from the viewpoint of Marxism. As a presenta- 
tion of the Ethics Section, the paper is concerned primarily with the 
determinants of moral action. 

A proper analysis of this subject begins with an understanding of 
the Marxian concept of man and the réle which economic forces play in 
determining the character of his intellectual and volitional life. 

Marxian ethics possess a quasi-objective basis. The moral character 
of an act does not rest upon a subjective foundation. The inherent 
aptitude of an act to foster or to hinder the revolutionary task of the 
proletariat is the Marxian norm of morality. 
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The quasi-objective character of the Marxian ethical code does not, 
however, bestow upon specific acts an absolute moral goodness or bad- 
ness. Marxism insists upon the present relative character of all moral 
ideals and acknowledges that these ideals will become unchangeable 
only when the period of true Communist society is finally reached. 


(B) THe Curist1an Basis ror Marxist Hors 
By Otto Bird 


Too often judgment is passed upon Marxism in forgetfulness of 
the end it holds up to man—that of a good and “truly human” life, 
Yet the Marxists themselves do not attempt to analyse the nature of 
this end in and for itself. For such is their confidence in the historical 
means they espouse as leading to this end that they tend to consider 
analysis of these means sufficient in itself. These in turn are determined 
in the light of their two basic principles, the historical materialism 
and labor theory of value of Marx. But are these principles in them- 
selves sufficient to found a reasonable hope for their desired end? This 
can only be answered by measuring the real capabilities of these 
principles against that end. 

Here our effort shall be to show that just as these principles would 
not have existed except through the historical dispensation of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, so likewise the Marxist hope for a “ truly 
human ” life cannot find a certain basis except in Christian philosophy, 
whose principles are best protected by St. Thomas Aquinas. 


PSYCHOLOGY DIVISION 


ORDER IN THOUGHT 
By Hugh J. Bibler 


The genesis of thought is very complex—a fact that occasions much 
confusion as to the essence of thought. In this genesis, there are some 
elements that are “in thought, though not of it,” i.e., not of the essence 
of thought. In addition to the elements of presentation (external sense 
data) and representation (imagery), there are in thought such dis- 
tinctive end-products as universal ideas, judgments, such unique proc- 
esses as the grasping of abstract relations, whether accomplished 
intuitively or by reasoning. 
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Because many elements do enter into thought in its genesis, the ques- 
tion of order arises. Briefly, when all these elements cooperate in a 
way that leaves the intellect full scope in its operation or quest of 
truth, we have order in thought. This conception does not involve 
psychologism, as will be explained. 

Psychologically, “ directedness” or order in thought is attained in 
the first place by the functioning of the “anticipatory scheme ”—a 
constellation of stimulus material linked with the task in hand in a 
particular thought problem. This scheme or frame-work sets up, 
according to Selz, determining tendencies, which regulate the arousal 
of relevant associations in the shape of the desired knowledge, which 
completes the lacunae in the anticipatory scheme, or of the methods 
of solving the problem. Even more important for order is the func- 
tion,of personal control. This is exercised by grasping relations. The 
knowledge re-instated in consciousness, as a result of the determining 
tendencies, is scrutinized—and, on the basis of its relevancy to the 
anticipatory scheme, accepted or rejected. 

All the intellectual resources of a person, his logical experience, his 
grasp of the objective situation confronting him, are mobilized here. 
The,anticipatory scheme, therefore, and the element of personal control 
are the guarantors of order in thought. 


METAPHYSICS DIVISION 
(A) Erricient CAUSALITY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 


By Ernest Kilzer 


As there are different levels of corporeal being, so there are different 
degrees of intelligibility. The philosophy of nature is not concerned 
with the question why corporeal beings such as man, brute, plant, body, 
exist at all (this is the,concern of metaphysics), but inquires into the 
principles in their ontological structure which make it possible for 
them to change and to explain why, de facto, they do,change. When we 
speak about causes we are looking for principles which can make 
change intelligible to us. One of these sources of intelligibility is the 
efficient cause of the change. 

The concepts of change and efficient causality are not realized uni- 
vocally ,but analogically on the different levels of spatio-temporal 
being. Each species of nature has its own characteristic type of efficient 
causality. Efficient causality is most easily discoverable in man’s own 
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nature, less clearly in brutes and plants, least discernable in the 
inanimate world. In this last domain and in all space-time beings to 
the extent that they are describable in the same terms ,as inanimate 
beings, causes as well as essential definitions are replaced by functional 
relations and operational definitions which symbolize ,or represent 
causes and essences not directly attainable by the incomplete induction 
which is characteristic of experimental and investigative science. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY DIVISION 


(A) THe PRESENT VALUE OF Mopern Non-TuHomistic 
PHILOSOPHY 


By Daniel O’Grady 


Just as we distinguish between pre-Christian, Christian and 
a-Christian philosophy, so, from a strictly philosophical point of view 
there is perhaps still more reason to distinguish between pre-Thomistic, 
Thomistie and non-Thomistie philosophy. Needless to say our appraisal 
of pre-Thomistic Catholic thought differs greatly from our evalua- 
tion of post-Thomistie thought simply because of the great historical 
fact that finally Aquinas came. Nevertheless it may be contended that 
it is important even for Thomists to consider the non-Thomistie tradi- 
tions and schools ,of thought within the Catholic fold. This is a fortiori 
true if it be agreed, as it surely must, that it is desirable to be acquainted 
and even familiar with that modern thought which is not only 
non-Thomistie but non-Catholic in any sense. 

Besides the value of the comparative method can it not be maintained 
that there are positive as well as negative lessons to be learned from 
such a study? 


(B) MerapuHysics ,AND THE ARTS 
By Richard J. Thompson 


There is fairly general agreement that the fourteenth century wit- 
nessed a decline in the importance of the metaphysical discipline, a 
decline that continued throughout the greater part of the history of 
modern philosophy. It is of some interest to the philosopher who 
finds in the history of philosophy something more than mere “archaeol- 
ogy” to discover if there are not definite tendencies in this decline 
which can be isolated and considered as forming a consistent ,pattern. 
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It can be shown that the degradation of natural wisdom begins with 
dialectics, in the sense that ,the procedure of that art is exalted as the 
highest form of natural knowledge, proceeds to an exaggerated interest 
in grammatical and rhetorical studies among the Humanists, and con- 
cludes, for our purposes, with the mathematical speculations of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There is here, then, a movement 
down the scale of the traditional liberal arts, each in turn being con- 
sidered supreme. These arts, finally, are each being emphasised by 
contemporary groups which are considered briefly. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Aristote, De Memoria et Reminiscentia, I, 450 b 24-25. Essai d’Expli- 
cation. By P. Stwex. Rome: Pontificia Université Gregoriana, 
1940. Pp. 5. 


The present writing is an offprint of an article published by the 
author in Vol. XXI of Gregorianum, the well-known periodical of the 
Gregorian University. The subject of the paper is the interpretation of 
an obscure passage of Aristotle’s De Memoria et Reminiscentia, I, 450 b 
24-25; (ed. Bekker). The text, otrw 7rd davracpa Se 
irodaBeiv kai tu Kal’ elvar Kai ddvracpa, the 
author argues, should be corrected. He examined thirty-nine manu- 
scripts of the Greek text and found that many of them do not have 
the word, Oewpnua. The reading, as given above, was unknown also 
to the noted early Aristotelian commentator, Themistius. Professor 
Siwek suggests, therefore, the suppression of the noun, Oewpnya, in 
order to avoid tautology. He advances the hypothesis that this word 
was originally a gloss which was was inadvertently included in the text 
by some copyist. 

On the other hand the substantive, ¢dvracua, he contends, is a 
genuinely Aristotelian term, which should be treated as the subject 
of the explicative clause which begins with the words xai atro ty, 
thereby obviating many difficulties. The author’s emendation and inter- 
pretation of the passage in question appears very plausible indeed, and 
one may assert that it bears a note of finality and that it may be 
regarded as definitive. 

J. J. RO.BIECcKI. 


The Continuity of the Platonic Tradition during the Middle Ages. 
Outlines of a Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi. By RayMonD 
Kurpansky. London: The Warburg Institute, 1939. Pp. 58+ 
V plates. $1.00. 


Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi. Plato Latinus, edidit Raymundus 
Klibansky, vol. I, Meno, Interprete Henrico Aristippo, edidit 
Victor Kordeuter, recognovit et praefatione instruxit Carlotta 
Labowsky. London: The Warburg Institute, 1940. Pp. xxi+ 
92. $2.50. 


All mediaevalists will weleome any effort to organize and bring 
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together the texts which form the body of mediaeval Platonic litera- 
ture. The same is true of Aristotelian literature, and indeed there has 
already appeared the first volume of an Aristoteles Latinus. The two 
volumes under review here are the first two contributions to a Plato 
Latinus of which Professor Raymond Klibansky is the general editor. 
The purpose of The Continuity, according to Professor Klibansky, 
was “ to indicate the materials which constitute the body of the Platonic 
tradition in the Middle Ages and to show the main lines in which 
this tradition developed ” (p. 9). The materials are divided into three 
groups: Arabic, Byzantine and Latin, and a rapid survey of the vast 
literature in each group is then given. This leads the author to stress the 
continuity between mediaeval and Renaissance Platonism as well as 
the extreme complexity of mediaeval Platonism. Both of these points 
are surely well taken, though by their very compactness and rapidity 
Professor Klibansky’s remarks are liable to misinterpretation. For 
example, in the introduction to a letter of Marsiglio Ficino to Martin 
Prenninger which he edits as a point of evidence in the continuity 
between mediaeval and Renaissance Platonism (pp. 45-47), Professor 
Klibansky remarks (p. 42) that for St. Thomas Avicebron was a 
Platonist. The Swmma (I, 115, 1) does not quite say it; and, to quote 
an adverse example, the De Substantiis Separatis (cap. IV) denies 
it on an important point. But these are only details. 

A conspectus contains a list of the works to be included in the Plato 
Latinus and the Plato Arabus. One can only wish every success to the 
editors undertaking in these critical times such an ambitious program. 

The Latin Meno is the first volume of the Plato Latinus. In the 
introduction, Dr. Labowsky gives a rapid survey of Henricus Aristippus 
the translator. Whether the Meno was translated before or after the 
Phaedo (1156) she considers to be still undetermined (p. XI). The 
text of the Latin Meno is based on five mss., one from the early four- 
teenth century and the other four from the fifteenth. The Oxford 
ms., designated O (Corpus Christi 243), is considered the best (p. XVI) 
and forms the basis of the present text. (On this ms., cf. R. Klibansky, 
The Continuity of the Platonic Tradition, p. 30.) Two summaries of 
the Meno, added marginally in some of the mss. are printed in an ap- 
pendix (pp. 47-51). Dr. L. Minio has added Greek-Latin and Latin- 
Greek indices which should prove very useful to the study of Aristippus’ 
knowledge of Greek and method as a translator. 

We cannot overestimate the importance of the Plato Latinus. While 
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the influence of the Meno may not be either considerable or important 
in the Middle Ages, future publications of the Timaeus literature will 
prove invaluable. 
Anton C. Pzais. 
Fordham University, 
Graduate School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Un probléme plotinien: V’identification de l’Ame avec |’Un dans la con- 
templation (Extrait de la Revue de VUniversité d’Ottawa, 1940), 
By Maurice 8.M.M. Pp. 43. 


This work is a part of a dissertation presented at the Gregorian in 
1939. The conclusion it reaches is in the direction of the interpretation 
of Plotinus already proposed by Arnou and Maréchal. The union be- 
tween the One and the soul is not a union in which the soul is lost in 
the One. Rather the union is intentional, and in the order of knowledge. 
Hence the author discards—much too easily, I think—the pantheistic 
interpretation of Plotinus proposed, among others, by Marcel de Corte. 
That Plotinus is not a pantheist is a conclusion which Father Arnou 
made at least probable some twenty years ago; and in this sense the 
author’s contentions are not without their point. But between freeing 
Plotinus of the charge of pantheism and baptising him there is an 
enormous distance, of which the author of this methodic essay is not 
aware. With the author, in fact, we are living in the spirt of the year 
400 when Augustine wrote in the Confessions that the Incarnation is 
the only Christian doctrine which Plotinus had not professed. 

The problem which Father Burque has not considered is that the 
Plotinian dialectic of the intelligible is a dialectic both of knowledge 
and of being. This dual character of the Platonic and Plotinian analysis 
is destined to have a notorious history. Hence, to say that the identifica- 
tion of the soul with the One “is in the order of knowledge and not in 
that of being” (p. 37) is not without its difficulties. Suppose that the 
approach to intelligible formlessness is in the line of being itself, 
because the dialectic of intelligibility is a dialetic of being. Of what 
service is the distinction, then, between being and knowledge? Even 
granting that Plotinus is not to be labeled a pantheist, which I should 
indeed grant, we must not presuppose, in our solutions of his problems, 
doctrines which he can be shown not to have had. On the contrary, 
we must look in the direction of the Platonic doctrine of being for the 
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origin of the problem of ecstasy: this problem is the strict parallel 
of the metaphysical difficulties which drive the One above being. The 
point of view, therefore, from which Plotinus is to be interpreted is 
itself at stake. Instead of thinking that the problem of ecstasy is a 
problem in the relations between God and creatures (souls), we must 
rather think that it is a problem in the relations between the uni- 
versal and the particular in the order of divine being, as well as in 
the consequent relations between the One and divine Intelligence. 

The only reason for insisting on these general points is the author’s 
astonishing conclusion on Plotinus: “Il enseigne une ‘vraie méta- 
physique, une admirable science de l’au dela des réalités sensibles: 
métaphysique spiritualiste possédant une conception trés ferme de 
Yimmatérialité; métaphysique théiste établissant un Dieu Premier, 
source de toute intelligence, de toute vie, de tout étre. Cette philosophie 
répond par 14 aux constantes et plus profondes aspirations de l’esprit 
humain” (p. 39). Now a Christianized Plotinus is all that St. Augus- 
tine himself discovered, or, I should say, invented. But the Plotinus 
of history is not to be found in the Confessions. The Plotinian One 
is not the Christian God, but the victim of the dialectical war between 
two famous Platonic propositions: The One is One; the One is. The 
meaning of both being and unity is involved in this war; the nature 
of God and creature is dismembered by the same conflict; and there 
is as much flight from reality in Plotinian ecstasy (in the present 
instance, from the eternally determined self in the divine intelligence) 
as there is in the Plotinian One. 

It may be argued that this is a view of Plotinus of which we have 
scarcely an inkling in St. Augustine. That is true. But that simply 
means that Augustine found in Plotinus, not what was there, but, as it 
has well been said, what he was looking for without knowing. If we 
wish to see an historical view of Platonism, we might look at the 
analysis made of it by St. Thomas Aquinas in the commentary on the 
Liber de Causis and in the De Substantiis Separatis. This is the 
Platonism which becomes a living issue in the thirteenth century and of 
which Plotinus is one of the great masters. 


Anton C. Prats. 
Fordham University, 
Graduate School, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Analysis of Knowledge. By Lepcer Woop. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 263. 


The author himself characterizes his work as an essay in philo- 
sophical psychology. “I am convinced that no epistemology can be 
sound which is psychologically defective, nor any psychological analysis 
of knowledge significant which is philosophically naive.” (Preface). 
This view is entirely right, and the enterprise praiseworthy. Nor can 
it be denied that the author has to say many interesting and striking 
things. There are, however, some serious objections to be raised against 
his fundamental ideas and against some of his special statements. 

Dr. Wood makes ‘transcendent reference’ a pivotal point in his 
system. By this term he means intentionality, a name he also uses as a 
synonym. He takes little account of the notions of other philosophers, 
else he might have referrred to the work of Fr. Brentano who more 
than anyone else emphasizes the basic importance of intentionality. 
He also might have referred to the same theory as held by the Schools. 
He differs, however, from Brentano and all those who were influenced 
by this philosopher, in refusing to recognize the triadic formula of 
object, content, and act. There is, according to Wood, the cognitive or 
epistemological object intended by the ideational content; but the con- 
tent is all that exists on the subjective side. Cognition is either per- 
ceptual, or by perceptual memory, or historical, or introspective, or 
conceptual, or of other subjects, this latter cognition forming a special 
problem. 

The book is divided according to these forms of cognition to which 
are added three others, namely categorical, formal, and valuational 
knowledge. 

Sensory knowledge is claimed to ‘clearly exemplify the pattern of 
all cognition.’ The sensationalistic position is rejected. Perception 
reveals quality, intensity, extensity, duration or protensity. The knowl- 
edge of data supplied by senses and the propositions expressing the 
awareness thereof are called inspective. The crude inspective data are 
not yet ‘things.’ The knowledge of things arises by qualitative dis- 
crimination, sensory correlation, and synthesis into things. ‘ The final 
step in the constitution of full-blooded perceptual objects is their 
externalization.’ It is not quite clear why this step is necessary at all 
since ‘intentionality’ means, by its very nature, an object different 
from the intending content and has, in the case of perception, the 
primary note of externality. The chapter on memory contains an inter- 
esting analysis of mnemic verification and a perspicacious description 
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of forms of memory. In ‘Jealing with introspection, Dr. Wood com- 
ments with much justice on the existence of introspective evidence; he 
is far from rejecting this cognition as a means of knowledge. He gets, 
however, entangled into difficulties by his taking the term ‘ reflection’ 
in a narrow and not quite legitimate sense. He denies self-cognition, 
because it would be, when direct, either no cognition if subject and 
object are identical, or no self-cognition if they were different. There 
is only retrospection. This is indubitably true of most instances. But 
there is certainly a co-consciousness in cerfain operations of the mind, 
by which the subject is aware of its operating and operating in this 
or that way. 

It has to be particularly recognized as a merit of this book that it 
includes a chapter on the cognition of other selves. This problem is 
usually neglected by epistemology. In fact, this reviewer recalls only 
one treatise of epistemological intent which devoted an extensive anal- 
ysis to this problem, Joh. Volkelt’s Wahrheit und Gewissheit. This 
author, however, dealt with the problem under the heading of the 
‘trans-subjective minimum,’ a number of propositions which, although 
neither evident a priori nor demonstrable a posteriori, are accepted and 
have to be accepted by every mind. Some few psychologists have 
expatiated on the question; usually it is rather passed over. Dr. Wood’s 
own conception rests on the referential viewpoint «nd explains the 
knowledge of other selves by asserting the privacy of the individual 
subject and the knowledge of others by imaginative reconstruction on 
the basis of analogy. It is not possible to enter into a discussion of 
this position. But one may refer to M. Scheler’s criticism, as well as 
to some other authors who have taken exception with the theory of 
analogical knowledge. 

The concept is recognized as a mental fact sui generis. Its object, the 
universal, is denied any kind of extramental existence, also in the sense 
of moderate realism. The author calls himself, correctly, a concep- 
tualist. He criticizes the extreme nominalism, but he is, in fact, not too 
far from this system. Conceptualism always has been close to nominal- 
ism and it is usually difficult to draw the line. His conceptualism 
leads him to assert that ‘ extra-mental objects are meaningfully related 
to one another only through good offices of the mind.’ The emphasis 
is on ‘meaningful.’ Other relations may be independent of the mind; 
meaning assuredly is not. Meaning itself is not a relation, but a relat- 
ing activity. Concepts of high generality and wide application are 
called categories. 
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Categories are empirical. They cannot be deduced. But they have 
to fulfill certain desiderata; they have to be consonant with the empiri- 
eal order, to be coherent thus that they are logically interrelated and 
that the relations are clearly definable, they have to be comprehensive, 
i.e. commensurable with the richness of experience and knowledge, 
The first category listed by the author is existence, referring to any 
item in the nexus of actual events. Secondly, non-existence, ‘has its 
basis in fiction and falsehood.’ This seems a rather amazing statement. 
The origin of non-existence is surely not falsehood, but the simple 
empirical facts of absence, disappearance, destruction, death. Not 
because man erroneously supposes a thing to be when and where it is 
not, he forms the notion of non-existence, but because his common 
experience teaches him that things and human beings sometimes cease 
to exist, that a stone falling into the water disappears, that the acorn 
changes into the oak tree, ete. Not the phenomenon of error, as Dr. 
Wood alleges, but the phenomenon of absence is the origin of this 
category. It is, therefore, much less fictitious and more applicable to 
reality than the author acknowledges. The same curious twist of mind 
vitiates his conception of possibility. To him, a statement on possibility 
means only that the evidence between asserting existence and non- 
existence is not decisive. But this does not exhaust the notion of possi- 
bility. Thus, only one meaning of a statement on possibility is included. 
But the true notion of potentia is not even touched. Nor is it correct 
that ‘the concept of possibility is not capable of exemplification.’ This 
is true only for the very narrow sense in which the author understands 
the term. Other categories are impossibility, necessity (the discussion 
of the latter contains a reference to St. Anselm’s so-called ontological 
argument; this reviewer, however, feels that the author is far from 
doing justice to the problem, and that the objection made by Gaunilo 
is not as conclusive as many believe), quality, relation, resemblance, 
difference or dissimilarity, qualitative and numerical identity or non- 
identity, structure or organization, individual identity. Here too, one 
comes across some objectionable notions. Dr. Wood refuses to accept 
a statement that ‘a relation holds between its term’ ; rather one has 
to say that the terms ‘ are embedded in relational situations.’ But what 
does constitute a situation, if it is not the set of relations obtaining 
between the terms? Structural similarity is claimed to be a purely 
geometrical pattern. But there may be also functional patters having 
nothing in common with geometry. 

Formal knowledge deals with principles. A principle is a non- 
factual proposition, basic to a system of propositions, either as a first 
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premise or as a rule of elaboration. Here, Dr. Wood follows more 
than elsewhere the lead of contemporary logical positivism. He criti- 
cizes the idea that the first principles are self-evident truths and also 
Kant’s position. The eriticism of the latter is penetrating and, as it 
seems, perfectly valid. His own conception he calls the ‘ postulational 
theory.’ One sees immediately the relation to other philosophies of 
to-day. 

Valuational knowledge is considered as analogous to conceptional 
knowledge. The author discusses exclusively moral values. This is 
natural, because of their importance, but creates some difficulties which 
ean be avoided by starting from the awareness and appreciation of 
other classes of values. In regard to moral values, the author also 
holds a ‘ postulational theory,’ since he states that moral principles 
are not essentially different from the rules of a game. A multitude of 
ethical systems is possible. The only two conditions to be fulfilled are, 
that such a system be internally consistent and that it do not conflict 
with a basic human instinct. No argument is given for the latter 
assertion. 

The concluding chapter, Knowledge, Meaning, and Truth, summar- 
izes the basic ideas and draws a line between the author’s views and 
those of logical positivism. One cannot reject all statements incapable 
of direct verification as meaningless; this idea rests on a too narrow 
conception of the meaningful. There is also indirect verification of 
equal epistemological value. 

Thus, the book presents a somewhat ‘ambivalent’ character. While 
it contains much which is good and interesting, it is fundamentally 
linked up with certain axiomatic ideas which have to be rejected. This 
is necessary not only because these ideas contradict the principles of 
Scholasticism, but because they evidently lead to statements not any 
longer compatible with facts. The statements on non-existence and 
possibility are striking examples thereof. 

The book is well written. There are few printing errors. The most 
astonishing are sensible for sensibile (twice on p. 34), and lumen 
naturalis, both on p. 193 and in the index. Whether ‘ existention’ 
(p. 157) is a misprint, this reviewer does not know. 

All in all, the book may be recommended for serious and critical 
consideration to any one interested in epistemology or in the psychology 
of cognition. Both kinds of readers will gain by studying Dr. Wood’s 
work, 

RvupotF ALLERS. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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My Philosophy of Law. Credos of Sixteen American Scholars, 
Published under the direction of the Jutius RosenrHa Founpa- 
TION, Northwestern University. Boston: Boston Law Book Co, 
1941, Pp. xii + 321. $5.00. 


The need for a satisfactory philosophy of law which will account 
for facts and techniques as found in contemporary America has long 
been felt. Serious efforts have been made in recent years to supply 
that need, many of which have been not only creditable but distinctive 
contributions to legal literature. In the first rank is to be found 
the work of Dean John H. Wigmore, who, in the early days of the 
Association of American Law Schools, secured the support of that 
organization in issuing a series of translations from Italian, French, 
German, and Spanish sources, which have enriched our juristie specula- 
tions during the past third of a century. At present a second philo- 
sophical series under the same sponsorship is already under way, in 
which the writings of Max Weber, Kelsen, Heck, Petrayzski, Somlo, 
Burckhardt, Radbruch, Pashukanis, Frank, and Rocco, are added to 
those of Geny, Hauriou, Dabin, Renard, and Delos, in providing 
different solutions for the new legal problems which contemporary 
Europe has had to meet. 

However, because America is a common law country, it is generally 
acknowledged that solutions based upon civil law or upon other legal 
systems can never be entirely satisfactory for American needs. Mr. 
Justice Holmes was the first to point out that assumptions which the 
civilians take for granted are often quite at variance with what we 
consider fundamental principles. For that reason, American thinkers 
have been forced to struggle with many of their greatest problems 
single-handed, with little help available from any theories developed 
outside America itself. With a courage which is at times reckless 
and at times naive, they have wrestled with logic and values and pur- 
pose and the rest, until there has been built up, within the files of the 
American legal periodicals of the past decade or so, a considerable 
literature of philosophical import. And because so much of it exhibits 
a forthrightness which is as refreshing as it is challenging, the editors 
of this book, among whom Dean Wigmore’s leadership is evidently still 
uppermost, have felt that the authors of those periodical discussions 
could well combine into one accessible volume, summaries of the posi- 
tions which they have taken. The result is a very valuable publication 
which, quite properly has not aspired to be called the American 
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philosophy of law, but rather, a less pretentious, but, on that account 
a much more worthwhile compilation which discloses at a glance, the 
present situation of legal philosophy in America, its tendencies, and 
its needs. 

The most striking feature of the book is its generally pragmatic 
tenor. As the preface says, in spite of differences, at times apparently 
irreconcilable among the contributors, there is more agreement than 
disagreement to be found. Nor is this surprising if one notes that, with 
the exception of Bingham, Green, and Kocourek, the authors have 
all studied or taught at some time or other at Harvard or Columbia. 
That the prevailing influence of the philosophy departments of those 
two universities has reached over into the law schools is, accordingly, 
demonstrated rather effectively here. And that the result, in failing 
to provide the rounded out philosophy of law which is so generally 
recognized as essential for the future development of American juris- 
prudence, is unsatisfactory, can obviously be attributed to the philo- 
sophie deficiencies to be found in pragmatism itself as a system. 

The spirit of the book is the spirit of revolt—revolt against medio- 
erity, and platitudes, and smugness in legal thinking, which can be 
a healthy sign for better things to come, providing the good of the 
heritage is not discarded with the bad. And the healthiest sign of all 
is the fact that there is a revolt within the book itself, in the papers 
of Walter B. Kennedy and Lon L. Fuller, against the inadequacies 
of the more generally accepted pragmatic principles in accounting for 
many factors now left out of consideration in reconciling man and 
society and legal rules. 

More than anything else, the book shows that law in America is 
being subjected to extraordinary demands which are at times beyond its 
resources to meet, and yet its leading thinkers are facing problems 
courageously and manfully. If they are to reach solutions with satis- 
faction to themselves and to society at large, they need the guidance 
which only a really adequate philosophical system can supply. But 
philosophy’s first duty is to understand. It will still be necessary 
after reading this volume to go back to the original periodical articles 
which the contributors to this book had previously written, in order to 
clarify and amplify the summaries given here. For that reason, brief 
bibliographies, like the one following Professor Cook’s article, would 
have been as desirable as the biographical notes and portraits which 
precede each paper. Except for that omission, the symposium will 
undoubtedly be a most useful one, to be turned to again and again for 
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viewpoints and opinions which merit serious considerations. The 
authors,—Joseph Walter Bingham, Morris R. Cohen, Walter Wheeler 
Cook, John Dewey, John Dickinson, Lon L. Fuller, Leon Green, Walter 
B. Kennedy, Albert Kocourek, K. N. Llewellyn, Underbill Moore, 
Edwin W. Patterson, Roscoe Pound, Thomas Reed Powell, Max Radin, 
and John H. Wigmore,—as well as the editors, have cooperated in 
producing a very worthwhile volume. Its value lies less in achievement 
than in the ferment it is capable of creating. 


Miriam THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Metaphysics of the School. By Tuomas J. Harper, S.J. Vol. I: 
Being and Its Attributes, pp. xxx + 592; Vol. II: Principles and 
Causes (Material and Formal) of Being, xxvii + 757; Vol. III: 
Efficient Cause of Being, pp. xix + 414. New York: Peter Smith. 
$21.00 per set. 


English speaking philosophers everywhere are indebted to the present 
publishers for this recent reprint of the late Father Harper’s classic 
work in Scholastic metaphysics which was first published by the Mac- 
Millan Company of London in the years between 1879 and 1884 but 
which has long been out of print and difficult to obtain. The members 
of our own Association have particularly encouraged the undertaking 
of this reprint and it is to be hoped that the sale among the members 
will justify the action. The present three volumes covering close to 
two thousand pages and divided into five books completed only above 
a half of the author’s plan which was interrupted by his death. 
Projected books were to have covered final and exemplar causes, 
primary determinations of being, the categories, and natural theology. 
The thoroughness with which the finished portion has been treated is 
a clear indication of what the whole would have been had the author 
been allowed to complete his great plan. 

It is probably not necessary to offer an evaluation of a work that 
has been favorably known and widely used in the field of metaphysics 
for the past sixty years. The fact of its present reprint is testimony of 
its scholarly character. There is no work in the English language 
that approaches it in the thoroughness with which its subjects are 
treated. For this reason it could hardly be considered as a text book 
but rather a work for advanced scholars in the field. With a present 
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apparent mild revival of interest in metaphysics in universely circles 
these scholars, especially of the Neo-Scholastic School, will welcome 
its severely reasoned thinking and its profound penetration of the 
successive problems which metaphysics inevitably evokes. 

Father Harper follows the general order, method and divisions of 
Suarez’ metaphysical treatise as the logical basis of his work, with 
such changes at times as should seem better suited to his purpose. 
Upon the solution of various moot questions however he very fre- 
quently disagrees with his Jesuit colleague. Always he seeks to show 
that his own position is in harmony with the thought of St. Thomas 
Aquinas whom he accepts as the best exponent of Scholastic meta- 
physics. Indeed few other mediaeval Schoolmen are ever quoted. The 
very extensive quotations in English and Latin from all the works of 
St. Thomas make these volumes a kind of compendium of Thomistic 
texts on metaphysics. Reverently the author obeyed the injunctions 
of the encyclical “ Aeterni Patris” of Leo XIII which appeared just 
before Father Harper began the publication of his work. As he points 
out also, in addition to his own predilection, his Society has laid the 
most clear injunctions upon its members, and especially its teachers, 
to follow St. Thomas practically exclusively “It cautions its Professors 
of Philosophy ‘ not to speak of St. Thomas otherwise than with praise 
following him with a willing mind as often as it behooves; or with 
reverence and gravity forsaking him, if occasionally he should not be 
quite so acceptable.’ He who has charge and supervision in these 
matters is thus admonished: ‘ Let him above all things bear in mind 
that those who are not well affected towards St. Thomas are not to be 
promoted to the Chairs of Theology; and that they who are averse 
to him or even not sufficiently given to the study of him are to be 
debarred from the office of teaching.’ ” 

On the matter of the actual selection of questions proposed for 
discussion students may often be inclined to disagree with the decisions 
of this author. The selections actually made give the distinctive charac- 
ter to the work and set it quite apart from all other studies in the 
field. This is not to imply, however, any lack of clear logical connec- 
tion between each of the successive propositions used to present his 
doctrine. Further the propositions are generally established in definite 
syllogistic form, with all that means for closely reasoned and severely 
disciplined thinking. Professing to write particularly for the beginner 
(how tough-minded tyros must have been sixty years ago) Father 
Harper omits what he calls subordinate questions which might weary 
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them. At the same time by such deletion he avoids many of the most 
contentious controversies of an earlier more metaphysically minded 
day. Incidentally we can gauge the extent to which our own day 
has moved away from the conviction of the va ue of the metaphysical 
approach to reality by envisaging the difficulty a beginner of today 
would encounter with Father Harpers ‘simple’ volumes as his guide. 
In the hope perhaps of freeing metaphysics from the odiwm theologi- 
cum which comes to it by reason of its connection with Catholic 
theology all metaphysical discussions that are connected with super- 
natural theology are carefully avoided. This necessity was probably 
even more insistent sixty years ago than it is today. In any case this 
complete distinction of the two orders of truth however justified makes 
the contrast between philosophy at its best in the thirteenth century 
and its presentation in our day or in that of this author. The 
advantage for truth “which is everywhere one, because it proceeds 
from One” is not for the later day. 

However it is the cause of metaphysics that is here being served 
and very well served indeed. New appreciation of its power to pene- 
trate reality, its primacy over every other approach, cannot fail to 
eome from the close reading of these ponderous tomes which, be it 
emphasized in these days of speed, cannot be read while running. The 
two thousand pages presented would quite likely have run to four 
thousand if the author had been able to complete his plan. Not many 
of them can be definitely declared to be superfluous by a serious 
student of the subject. They should have an important place in any 
revival of metaphysics which may be hoped for as a desperate need 
of these irrational times. The flight from reason has been no less 
disastrous than the flight from revelation even if the former has been 
less spectacular. 


Cuartes A, Hart. 
The Catholic University of America, 


Between Physics and Philosophy. PHtitipp FRANK, visiting lecturer, 
Harvard University. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1941. Pp. 238. $2.75. 


Mr. Frank belonged to a group of young scientists, called the 
“Vienna Circle,’ who tried to bolster up Ernst Mach’s positivistic 
philosophy of science with the teachings of Poincaré, P. Duhem, Boltz- 
mann and Einstein. Their school came to be called “ logical empiricism ” 
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or “ logical positivism.” This volume contains ten essays, written over a 
period of thirty years, bearing upon the history and exposition of 
“logical empiricism.” Though disjointed in time and apparently with- 
out preconceived plan, the author insists that all the articles result from 
the same motive and all have the same goal. The goal and the principal 
motive seem to be to show that one can make use of the recent progress 
of the physical sciences to disprove the materialism and naturalism of 
the nineteenth century only if one interprets it according to the pattern 
of some cherished philosophy, disregarding the scientific meaning of 
modern physics (pp. 4 and 5). Incidentally the author hopes to make a 
contribution to the history of the development of “ logical empiricism.” 

As regards this second and minor aim of his work, Mr. Frank’s 
book deserves praise. No one is better prepared than he to narrate 
the history of “logical empiricism,” since he was one of the three 
original members of the Vienna group, which, retaining the most 
essential points of Mach’s positivism, especially his stand against the 
misuse of metaphysics in science, gradually evolved into the “ Vienna 
Cirele.” In addition, Mr. Frank writes with charm and directness— 
with the fervor of a crusader. 

Mr. Frank champions Mach’s polemic against metaphysics as the 
béte noire of the unification of science. Mach insisted that this unifica- 
tion must be built up of perceptions or complexes of perceptions, which 
had nothing one way or the other to do with a metaphysical view of the 
world. Thus it would be to misunderstand Mr. Frank’s position, to 
suppose that when he denies the physical sciences can substantiate an 
immaterialistie or spiritualistic interpretation of nature he must argue 
that they can prove a positivistic or materialist inte:pretation. He 
seems, rather, to hold that you cannot prove either by recourse to nature. 
Nature seems to be something like a mirror reflecting the philosophy 
with which the observer confronts it. Mr. Frank says that it is “not 
at all a scientific question . . . what world picture I make for myself. 
The world pictures are only more or less different expressions used 
for the same thing, empirical nature.” (pp. 26-27) One may be simpler, 
another more complicated, but none true or false. In a similar vein he 
concludes that “as understood by Carnap and Wittgenstein, the ques- 
tions beloved by the school philosophy, such as whether the outer world 
really exists, not only cannot be answered but cannot even be expressed, 
because neither the positive assertions, falsely called the realistic 
‘hypothesis,’ nor the negative idealistic assertion can be expressed 
through constituted concepts. In other words, neither assertion can 
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be expressed as a substantiable relation among concrete experiences.” 
(pp. 88-89) 

What is most striking about these followers of Ernst Mach is that 
they are not so much concerned with truth, indeed, not concerned 
with it at all, as they are with words, with language to express concepts. 
The question asked was not “whether idealism and materialism were 
right opinions about the real world, but only what language was the 
most suitable for giving an economical and unitary account of our 
experiences, whether the phenomenal language or the physical language. 

. What is of essential importance is only the question whether 
we believe that it is possible to comprehend all fields of science in 
one and the same language.” (pp. 221-222) Consequently, Mach’s will 
to eliminate. metaphysics from science did not spring from some anti- 
metaphysical mood, but from the conviction that it was the only means 
of making the unification of science possible. (p. 219) 

This note of the unification of science strikes the dominant trend 
of Mach’s thought as well as of his disciples. They agree that it is to 
be achieved by the elimination of metaphysics, (p. 226) by which they 
mean, more specifically, metaphysical propositions. The unification 
of science, they hold, can be achieved only by formulating all scientific 
propositions as propositions about perceptions. “A proposition that 
is not reducible to propositions containing only perception terms as 
predicates cannot be checked by experience; it is a metaphysical 
proposition. Hence to Mach the expression “elimination of meta- 
physics ” means the elimination of all sentences that are not reducible 
to sentences containing only perception terms as predicates. The elimi- 
nation of metaphysical propositions from science leaves only sentences 
of a homogeneous type; namely, sentences with perception terms as 
predicates. Therefore, if we demand of science an economical repre- 
sentation of our experiences, i.e., a representation by a unified system 
of concepts, we must admit only propositions that are reducible to 
propositions containing only perception terms as predicates.” (pp. 
218-219) 

There is no need to indicate the positivistic aspect of the author's 
thought. Nor is there any doubt about the epistemological agnosticism 
contained in “logical empiricism.” The attitude of Mach and his 
school reminds us of Professor Eddington’s analogy of the fishing net 
with the two inch mesh. It catches fish only if they are two inches or 
more in length; leaves the smaller ones pass through. It seems that 
the “logical empiricists ” are making the mistake the fishermen would 
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make if the latter supposed that there were no fish in the sea of less 
than two inches in length, just because their particular net failed to 
eatch any. To exclude from all science metaphysics of whatever sort 
and hope for an unification of science solely and exclusively on the 
basis of perception or complexes of perceptions looks very much like 
laying out a net of an arbitrarily chosen two inch mesh. 


JosepH B. 
Catholic University, 
Washington, D,. C. 


The Sacred Tree Script. By ANnprEw Erron. The Tuttle, Morehouse & 
Taylor Co., New Haven, Connecticut, 1941. Cloth. Pp. xxiv +- 372. 


This book pretends to disclose the common esoteric basis of the wis- 
dom of the ancients. It|contains the “ universal key to ancient knowl- 
edge” (p. viii). This “key” is something that looks like a fir tree, 
but it opens the door to certain aspects of Platonism, especially his 
science of numbers and many of his metaphors, as well as to the runic 
seript and to many of the Old Testament stories. This key was known 


only to the few who were initiated into its secret. It is found in the 
runic stone of Kylfver and Mr. Efron alone has been able to decipher 
it correctly. His predecessors in the secret in the past were Pythagoras 
and Moses. Today, unfortunately, Mr. Efron fears that “scholars of 
the classical type will have difficulties in admitting the validity of my 
methodological views ” (p. 7). We confess to sharing in that fear. 

Here for instance is what an American scholar thinks of it. Mr. 
Alexander H. Krappe, of Princeton, says it is likely to be used as a 
most damaging indictment of American literary scholarship. He won- 
ders why it was sponsored by scholars connected with one of the oldest 
of American universities—Yale. Seven of these scholars are quoted 
by name in the preface by Mr. Efron as having a favorable attitude 
towards the book and its thesis. Mr. Krappe holds it against these 
gentlemen that there is no statement in the preface absolving them in 
advance for the absurdities in the book (Speculum, April, 1941, pp. 
248-250). 

In July, 1941, issue of Speculum (p. 388), four of these professors 
repudiate any sponsorship or approval by Yale or its faculty of Mr. 
Efron’s book. In the October issue Mr. Efron regrets that these four 
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professors, “having changed their attitude toward my book, did not 
simply ask me to modify the text of my acknowledgments” (p. 511). 
In the phraseology of Speculum, we “ publish without comment ” 
the above facts. 
Witu1am R. O’Connor. 


Ethics and Social Policy. By Wayne A. R. Leys. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1941. Pp. xiii + 522. 

Prolegomena to Ethics with A Digest of Ethics. By Timoruy J. 
BrosNaHAN, 8.J. New York: Fordham University Press. Pp. 
viii + 367. 


This Way Happiness. By Cuartes P. Bruent, Ph.D. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1941. Pp. xiv + 241. 


Amidst the current output in the field of ethics the above books are 
outstanding in that they represent the three most common approaches to 
the subject today. The first is a fairly typical specimen of non- 
scholastic thinking in matters of morality; the second undertakes to 
probe the metaphysical auvhorage of traditional ethics; while the 
third, aptly described as “ethics in homespun,” clothes its scholastic 
content in an informal, practical, and up-to-date garb. Thus, because 
they shed light on each other, it seems helpful to discuss them together 
keeping in mind both their distinct objectives and their contrasting 
viewpoints. 

Perhaps the appendix to Professor Ley’s volume, Ethics and Social 
Policy, best illustrates the gap that lies between him and the other two. 
The reader is offered “three or more opinions on each of fifty contro- 
versial questions ” and is asked to choose the one least objectionable or 
most closely resembling his own. With regard to God, for example, 
this becomes a sort of Gallup poll as to whether He is 1) “a person 
of infinite power and wisdom who created the universe” or 2) “an 
impersonal being sometimes referred to as Natural Law, the Good, 
the Highest Social Values, the Most Real Being, the Universe,” etc., 
or whether 3) “ the term ‘ God’ should be discarded, for either it repre- 
sents a being of such miraculous powers that an intelligent, educated, 
person cannot believe in him, or it represents some aspect of nature 
that can be described more exactly in other terms.” Simply mark X 
in front of your preference! 

Can any ethical struciure be raised on such an hypothetical basis? 
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Ethics and Social Policy starts by using the Cartesian method con- 
cerning a matter Descartes himself never doubted and continues in 
the Socratic spirit although explicitly disagreeing with Socrates. Since 
ethics is “a policy-criticizing discipline” the beginner, who has been 
taught what to believe but not how to arrive at his own beliefs, should 
be skeptical about the wisdom of policies adopted on traditional grounds. 
In fact, he should make it a custom to question custom! Presumably, 
however, he may accept Pascal who is invoked as authority for the 
view that ethical criticism involves opposition between the heart and 
the “cold logic of the head.” The author very appropriately proceeds 
to give some sample syllogisms showing the illogicality of modern 
thought, and he assures us that the conflict is not between policies 
and principles (which undoubtedly are often confused in our time). 
By critical ethics he means our real evaluations as opposed to snap 
judgments and conventional opinions. “ Ethics is not exclusively under 
the jurisdiction of philosophy professors, Sunday school teachers, clergy- 
men, and editors. It is the reflection of anyone who tries to determine 
what he really values.” 

It is not surprising that the ensuing section should be captioned 
“The Quest for Consistency.” Professor Leys is a relativist but not, 
he cautions, a subjectivist. He does not admit that a moron’s opinion 
is as good as his and he can still have convictions despite their relative, 
nonuniversal character. As if to prove it he makes such apparently 
absolute statements as, “the wild-goose chase was the search for a 
supposedly universal morality” and “many philosophers, beginning 
with Socrates, mistakenly assumed,” ete. May they not have been at 
least relatively right? Other inconsistencies abound in this work which 
expressly aims not only to expose but to explode them and the mask 
of fairness and impartiality it assumes is often quite transparent 
as in the ease of the evaluation of the evidence for and the “ disproofs ” 
(sic) of relativism. Commendable features of the book are its demo- 
cratic appeal, the vast number of references to modern and con- 
temporary authors and, as a result, its representative character. If 
only for the latter reason it should be read. 

As “ Prolegomena to Ethics, a title already made famous by T. H. 
Green, the “incomplete though not unfinished” notes of the great 
Jesuit educator, Father Brosnahan, have been brought to light thanks 
to Father Le Buffe and the Fordham Press. The collection is intended 
for use as a source-book and aims to furnish a much needed metaphysic 
of morals. According to this author ethics takes its starting point from 
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questions concerning the ultimate norm of the distinction between right 
and wrong and the ultimate ground of the concept of obligation. It is 
empirical insofar as it deals with concrete facts; it is rationalistic 
to the extent that its principles are derived from reason not experience; 
and it is also a teleological science sui generis “in that it makes the 
end to be obtained unconditionally obligatory.” As opposed to Professor 
Leys who seems to regard it primarily as an art the emphasis here 
is on ethics as a valid, even though practical and normative, science the 
prime postulates of which are the existence of God, the immortality of 
the soul, and the freedom of the will. 

The sequence of this work conforms more or less to the usual pattern 
but the treatment is always profound and sometimes quite unique. 
Because of the manner in which they were compiled the chapters are 
necessarily of uneven merit and one cannot help regretting that Father 
Brosnahan was not spared to make wider use of the masterly skill in 
analysis and power of exposition he has shown in his handling of the 
concepts of “end” and “ good,” particularly in his attempt to unravel 
Aristotle’s teleology. He never got beyond the section of “ rights” 
although the previously published Digest of Ethics, reprinted and in- 
cluded in this volume, gives us an inkling as to how he would have 
proceeded. But the task still remains of bringing his effort to fruition 
and even of amplifying its scope to include the application to ethics 
of such neglected metaphysical concepts as those of order, causality, 
habitus and the doctrine of relations, thus establishing against positiv- 
ism and the philosophies of “becoming” an ethic that is dynamic 
because firmly rooted in the philosophy of being. 

On another plane “ This Way Happiness ” has effectively made con- 
tact with contemporary thought. In this latest contribution the dis- 
tinguished Overbrook professor, Father Bruehl, has given us a scholastic 
presentation that is decidedly different. Written for the College student 
and general reader it seeks to rid ethics of the stiffness and technical 
jargon that so often encumbers it and to bring it down to everyday 
life because its purpose is “not so much to supply a set of rules for 
conduct as rather to develop moral sensitiveness which will enable one 
quickly to appreciate the moral implications of a given situation.” 
Father Bruehl will grant that the beginning of ethical speculation 
may be related to sociology to the extent that from the latter we learn 
of the fact of morality. But ethics is more than a descriptive science: 
it is judicial and the criterion by which it judges is derived not from 
experience but from reason. It cannot be completely independent of 
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theodicy and, in practice, in may not be divorced from religion. “ The 
only practical, realistic, scientific and psychological ethics is that which 
links morality to religion and centers it in the life to come.” 

This attractive book covers the whole field of ethics although, in view 
of the growing interest in social philosophy, some of the chapters in 
special ethics are surprisingly brief. Father Bruehl has brought to 
bear on the subject his wide reading knowledge and his long teaching 
experience. He does not overlook the new psychologies and he shows 
himself to be as familiar with Hobhouse, Dewey, and H. G. Wells as 
with St. Thomas. The result is a very readable volume that fills a 
distinct place in Catholie ethical literature, goes far toward meeting 
the contemporary challenge and indicates the lines along which future 
development of the subject on all levels must follow. 


The Catholic University of America. 


The Dilemma of Science. By Witt1am M. Acar, New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1941. xvii + 140 pp. 


Written in fluent and non technical language, this book states and 
analyzes the ‘ dilemma of science,’ namely the apparent conflict between 
science and religion, and the difficulties besetting every merely scientific 
attempt at giving a full explanation or theory of reality. It is obvious 
that by the actual state of science, and of civilization in general, this 
age old dilemma is placed anew before our eyes. The excursions of 
scientists into the field of philosophy, the criticism raised by philos- 
ophers against certain statements of the scientists bear testimony of 
a desire for unification and for clarification. No student of these things 
can venture to pretend that a solution has been found. If one disregards 
the pseudo-solution proposed by positivism and is unwilling to admit 
that philosophical propositions belong where ‘lyrics’ belong, one can- 
not help feeling that the confusion is as great to-day as it was through- 
out the last decades. Every attempt to bring nearer the solution, or at 
least, at stating the problem with greater clarity, must be welcome. 

Dr. Agar, himself a geologist of renown, presents such an attempt. 
His opinion is that the conflict between science, or rather scientific 
materialism on one hand, the Church on the other is rooted not in any 
true incompatibility, but in the different conception of Man’s nature and 
his place in the order of being. He then analyzes the methods of 
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acquiring knowledge and emphasizes certain problems arising from 
the notion of probability and its use in modern science. The traditional 
view regarding the first principles is clearly stated. The author is, of 
course, quite right in pointing out that science rests on other assump- 
tions besides the first principles and thus is far from being independent 
of philosophy. The next chapter deals with the Problem of Knowledge. 
It contains a brief survey of the history of epistemological inquiry. 
Although useful for the philosophical layman, this part cannot satisfy 
the demands of the student of philosophy. It relies mostly on secondary 
sources and some of the propositions are not quite acceptable. It is 
not, for instance, correct to describe the pre-Platonic period of Greek 
philosophy as if it had been dominated by atomism and materialism. 
The presentation of Kant’s views emphasizes more than is justified the 
subjectivism in this philosophy. The categories, after all, are not 
imposed on reality by the individual mind. Dr. Agar here apparently 
takes a standpoint akin to the one of Eddington. But Eddington, 
Jeans, and several other physicists cannot be taken seriously as philoso- 
phers of nature. Whatever their achievements as scientists be, as 
philosophers they are simply and purely dilettantic. Also, the author’s 
evaluation of recent scientific discoveries and theories seems more 
dependent on ideas proposed by some scientists than on a philosophical 
analysis of the significance of these theories. This refers particularly 
to the discussion of causality. The way the relation between Marxian 
Materialism and Hegelian Dialectics is presented impresses this reviewer 
as hardly satisfactory. 

On the other hand, this book gives a clear and impressive description 
of the ‘dilemma.’ The dilemma, it is true, is more of the scientist 
than of science. There is no need for a scientist to fall prey to natural- 
ism; science as such does not compel him to do so. Dr. Agar is right in 
emphasizing the influence of general cultural trends whose drift the 
scientists often follow without being quite conscious of the implications. 

This book will prove useful, especially to the Catholic layman who 
wants a brief presentation of certain very actual problems. It will 
also strengthen the position of Catholics by convincing them once more 
that they have nothing to fear, in regard to the foundations of their 
faith, from science, however far it may advance. Quite to the contrary, 
it is science which would gain if it were more conscious of its limitations 
and of its need of completion by metaphysics and faith. 


RupotF ALLERS. 
Catholic University of America. 
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The Mysterious Science of the Law. By Dantet J. Boorstin. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 
xviii + 257. $3.00. 


The author of this book, unlike most of the contemporary writers 
on legal theory, is not a member of a law school faculty, but rather 
of the Department of History and Literature at Harvard University. 
That he has demonstrated competence in the legal field is, however, 
attested by the fact that a primitive version of this work was offered 
for the degree of Doctor of the Science of Law at Yale. He has had, 
therefore, that dual training in law and in a related field which is 
so very essential if a book upon law is to claim the attention of the 
legal profession. 

The task which he has undertaken is a critique of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of England. The method which he uses is 
the method of literary history, so that he analyses Blackstone’s work 
against the intellectual, social, and economic miliew in which it was 
written. The result is rather ironic, in that Blackstone turns out to 
be less the hero than the villain of the play which his very capabilities 
occasioned. 

It is part of the author’s thesis that “the lawyer’s work, whether 
or not the lawyer is aware of it, is in the main stream of the history 
of thought,” (p. vii). And so, after noting the historical sequence which 
finds Newton and Locke as predecessors of Blackstone, and Adam Smith 
his contemporary, the author suggests that “ Blackstone was, in a 
sense, doing for the English legal system, what Newton had done for 
the physical world, and what Locke had done for the world of the 
mind,” (p. 12). Blackstone was, in effect, demonstrating the law to 
be a reasoned system in the Age of Reason, and a science, in the new 
scientific spirit, at the same time. 

However, as the author points out, “long before Blackstone’s day, 
the subversive possibilities of the new science had been recognized,” 
(p. 18), so that “ Blackstone, who saw the law as the bulwark of 
existing society, could not be satisfied with a theory which pointed 
to dangerous inquiry,” (p. 25). For him, therefore, “a decent veil 
to protect ultimate values from the devouring gaze of Reason,” was 
necessary, which led him, says the author, “to complement the Science 
by the Mystery of Law,” (ibid.). 

But the mystery of law, the author considers to be nothing less than 
a practiced obscurantism on the part of Blackstone. Not only was his 
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book written out of the same environment as Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, but it was also addressed to the scions of an increasingly 
important commercial nation. Self-justification, then, for the English 
way of life, was the desire of the hour, a desire which Blackstone 
himself shared to such an extent that any unfavorable criticisms of the 
status quo was, as far as he was concerned, out of the question. In 
consequence, “ Blackstone’s system of values comprised humanity, 
liberty, and property, [and] the greatest of these was property,” says 
the author, (p. 186). 

The skilful, or rather subtle, way, in which the author arrives at this 
conclusion, is an interesting performance. Not only does he explain at 
length what he means by humanity and liberty and property, as he 
applies them to Blackstone’s work, but he also discusses in detail 
such familiar concepts as Blackstone’s notion of natural law. In the 
process he discovers that Blackstone at times confuses prescriptive 
natural law with a purely descriptive natural law, (p. 60). At other 
times he detects examples of circular reasoning, (p. 124), or of inver- 
sions of logic, (p. 23). But above all, he displays a distinctly post- 
Kantian facility for the setting off of is against ought, of knowledge 
against values, and of reason against belief, as if they were mutually 
exclusive, which is, in effect, the holding up of a modern scale to a 
seventeenth century product, with a result naturally unfavorable to 
the latter. 

It is not necessary to attempt to defend Blackstone against the usual 
criticisms of his logical faults and unctuous manner. His inadequate 
comprehension of the theory of the common law, and especially of 
the law of nature upon which it traditionally rested, is disappointingly 
obvious to all who turn to him for a knowledge of legal rules. Never- 
theless, to read his work with a Marxist eye, to think of the common law 
as being but the instrument of the propertied classes to maintain 
themselves in power, and to attribute to Blackstone a concern with 
property to the ultimate exclusion of other human values, scarcely 
commands approval. For the preponderance of evidence from history 
that Blackstone obtained a wider hearing from the less propertied 
colonists of the American Revolution than he did from the landholding 
patrons of Oxford still remains unshaken by what this present author 
has said. The fact that Blackstone’s rationalizing about the common 
law at times leaves much to be desired ought not on that account to 
deprive him of the credit that is his due for industriously preserving 
at least the foundations of the common law structure so that the ground 
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plan is still available for a better architect to work on. However 
obscurantist he may have been through his faulty reasoning, Black- 
stone did not obscure the traditional significance of the common law 
as the instrument of justice in the way this author mysteriously 
succeeds in doing. 


MrriamM THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D. C. 


A Study of Emergent Evolution. By J. O’Connett, C. SS. R. 
Techny, Illinois: Mission Press S. V. D., 1940. Pp. 88. 


In 1938 the Pontifical Institute “ Angelico,” in Rome, accepted Father 
O’Connell’s thesis, entitled Emergence, Life, and Mind, of which A 
Study of Emergent Evolution constituted a part. In this brochure 
Father O’Connell proposes to criticize the ‘new theory’ of Emergent 
Evolution in the light of Scholastic philosophy—not in an ultimately 
definitive way but rather as a preliminary survey of Emergent Evolu- 
tion’s contact with Scholastic philosophy. 

Emergent Evolution, he thinks, threatens to exert “a profound effect 
upon the modern conception of the nature and destiny of the universe ” 
(p. 5), because it indicates a decisive revolt to the out-and-out Atomistic 
Materialism of the nineteenth century. This does not mean that 
Emergent Evolution rejects the theory of evolution, so popular with 
the philosophies of materialistic or positivistic bent. Indeed, Emer- 
gentists, as the author calls them, make the theory of evolution one of 
the basic principles of their system. The other principle is the concept 
of nature as an ascending series of irreducible levels. While Emer- 
gentists vary considerably in their interpretations of evolution, in 
general they hold to a “ doctrine of unrestricted, or universal evolution, 
and maintain, consequently, that evolution has taken place not only in 
the organic, but also in the inorganic realm, and that the various 
species of living beings, with their outstanding characteristics of Life 
and Mind, have developed by a continuous process from inorganic 
beings.” (p. 24) 

The author touches on the history, meaning, criterion and cause of 
emergence and contrasts Emergent Evolution with Thomistiec philosophy. 
He finds that in regard to “ irreducible or essential differences between 
things, the defenders of Emergent Evolution are in very close agree- 
ment with the Thomistic doctrine.” (p. 66) However, Emergent Evolu- 
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tion’s position is “neither so clear, so complete, nor so carefully 
reasoned as the Scholastic position.” (p. 66) 
In the final chapter, Father O’Connell compares Emergence with 
Hylomorphism, high-lighting their points of agreement and disagree- 
ment and ending with the statement that “the doctrine of Emergent 
Evolution contains many striking similarities with that of Hylomor- 
phism, and is an important advance over the Atomistic, or Mechanistic, 
conception of the nature of the physical entities of which the universe is 
composed; but that, on the other hand, it needs to be completed by 
sound philosophical principles, which would remove from it the traces 
of Phenomenalism which it now manifests.” (p. 86) 
The author has turned out a commendable introduction to the doctrine 
of Emergent Evolution and its relation to Scholastic philosophy. His 
essay is adequately documented, his writing conservative, his analysis 
of texts careful, his style clear. One wonders, though, whether clarity 
demands that in this work the author has to warn his readers (p. 17) 
against identifying Atomistic Materialism with the atomic theory of 
physical science. 
JosePH B. McALListTer. 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Quest for Law. By Wruu1aM SeaGue. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1941. Pp. xv + 439 + xvii. $5.00. 


This book is put out to meet the growing demand for a general treat- 
ment of the development of law and its theory. It is said by the 
publishers to be “authoritative.” Its author’s qualifications as an 
“authority ” comprise graduation from the College of the City of 
New York, and Columbia Law School, legal editorship of the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences, and service on the legal staff of the 
National Labor Relations Board. His reading, as attested by chapter 
bibliographies at the end of the book, has apparently been extensive. 
Nevertheless the result is quite disappointing. One of two conclusions 
may be drawn from the portent of the book: either that the reading 
was most superficial and ill-understood; or, that a preconception of 
finding nothing good in the law impelled the author on his quest. If 
the former were the case, a reviewer could well analyze the sources of 
error and point to more reasonable conclusions. If the latter, objective 
discussions of variant interpretations from established facts would be 
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futile. In either case, flippancies, insidious slurs, and downright mis- 
statements,—such as the claim that the chancellors protected the help- 
less only when they had property and belonged to the upper middle 
classes, (p. 191), or, that Feuerbach coined the slogan nulla poena 
sine lege, (p. 240),—disfigure almost every page. Furthermore, a very 
evident Marxist bias, as nugatory as it is atheistic, deprives the work 
of any reliability and defeats whatever purpose the publishers may 
have had in issuing it. Except for research scholars whose office requires 
a familiarity with any and every argument, no matter how low, offered 
against the legal system under which we live, the book is not worth 
the time required to read it. 


MririAM THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D. C. 


L’Hygiéne mentale et V’Education (Premier Congrés annuel, 1940). 
Ottawa s.a. (1940): Ed. du Levrier. Pp. 187. 


Papers read at a congress on education and mental hygiene. P. L.- 
R. Regis, O. P. cireumscribes in an introductory report the signification 
of this enterprise, expatiating on the three aspects of the genetic ele- 
ments in education, the science of the individual and education, scientific 
methods and the individual. The author manages to develop, within 
a few pages, a complete fundamental philosophy of education. The 
other papers are naturally of less interest for the philosopher, although 
they are very valuable for the educator. They deal with: Child and 
criminology (A. Barbeau), Personality development of the secondary 
school child (E. C. Webster), Mental hygiene and sexual education 
(P. N. Mailloux, O.P.), the Hygiene of mental work (A. G. Bills), 
Practice of mental hygiene in the school (A. Marcotte), the Role of the 
teacher in character education (J. A. Long). The articles show a 
remarkable co-operation of physicians, teachers and priests. Of such 
a common endeavor only good can come. The proceedings of the next 
congress will assuredly be of equal value. The whole undertaking 
deserves the attention of all interested in education and its relations to 
hygiene. 


Rupotr ALLERS. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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An Introductory Manual in Psychology. By JosepH J. Ayp, New 
York: Fordham University Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 161. 


This little book is intended as a help in studying psychology. It is 
the outcome of lectures given at a School of Psychiatric Nursing. It 
presents, within its narrow boundaries, the main facts and problems 
of psychology and psychopathology in an excellent manner. The bibli- 
ography is amazingly rich. An index supplies also the explanation of 
the terms. The author must be congratulated for his ability to condense 
his matter in so efficient a manner and for managing to introduce even 
the fundamental philosophical notions regarding the human soul. 


RvupouF ALLERS. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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